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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


LATIN AND POLITICS. 


‘Tue world has lost its respect for antiquity 
as an ideal: but it has learnt to recognise a 
vital growth of culture through some fifteen 
hundred years, which is not only the source 
of our own, but in a sense its parallel.’ 

So wrote Prof. von Wilamowitz-Mollen- 
dorff in the paper which appears in the 
February Classical Review, and a better text 
could hardly be found for the subject which 
I have the opportunity of introducing here. 
It is true that the distinguished German pro- 
fessor is speaking of Greek ; but the principles 
on which the general study of Latin can be 
defended must to a large extent be the same, 
though the stress that will here be laid on 
politics indicates that Latin is not without 
special claims of its own. Let me venture 
then to quote further from the same source : 
‘we do not want learned men, but an intel- 
lectual éUite, leaders of the people in any 
station of life to which they may be called.’ 
Here, in a few words, we have stated the 
problem which meets us, in connexion with 
Latin, in English grammar and secondary 
schools. Is the teaching of Latin an essential 
part of the proper training of an educated 
man, and, if so, within what limits and with 
what aims is Latin to be generally taught ? 

The problem pauses for solution ; but the 
pause is not the solution. For four hundred 
years Latin has been taught in this country 
to make the Latinist ; for half a century it 
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has been pushed into the background by the 
enthusiasm of scientific discovery. Between 
these two forces we find now in existence 
every variety of compromise: Latin begun 
later, Latin ended earlier, Latin studied for 
fewer hours, Latin optional altogether. Now 
for the moment the wave of scientific depre- 
ciation of classical study has spent itself ; it 
has broken against the irresistible logic of 
experience. The boy who is brought up 
without Latin has not proved in the end so 
good a linguist, so good an historian, nor 
even so good a scientific investigator, as one 
who has had a classical training; and the 
most ardent men of science therefore admit 
that that training has a real value, and are 
willing for the moment to give it a place in 
the curriculum of the secondary school. 
Their reasons for doing so are various, and 
some of them will hardly commend them- 
selves to the readers of this Review. That 
Latin as an acquisition is worthless is still 
generally maintained; but it is allowed to 
have an educational value either because the 
methods of teaching it have been perfected 
(save the mark!) by long experience, or 
because it is useful to learn what is useless, 
if only it is hard enough, or because play is 
better than work, and boys can play more 
readily with words than with scientific facts. 
Friends of classical education will hardly 
be content to accept the present truce as a 
F 
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peace ; still less can they be content to see 
Latin (to which I refer in this article more 
particularly) treated as a mere temporary 
stop-gap in the educational system. But 
there is no denying the fact that in the vast 
majority of instances boys, even if they rise 
by its means to greater things, throw aside in 
later life the Latin ladder without regret. 
We shall therefore do well to put our house 
in order whilst we may, and to attempt to 
establish the position of Latin on a sure 
basis. To re-establish Latin as the medium of 
communication, even amongst the learned, 
seems to be an impracticable dream. It 
remains to assert its value as a stage in evo- 
lutional culture. The change is great, but 
it is not revolutionary. The renascence looked 
on classical learning as an ideal, because it 
had everything to learn from it in art, in 
science, and in philosophy. We have now 


advanced further; but the advance is not 
secure unless the succeeding generations can 
travel quickly along the path on which their 
predecessors have slowly moved forward. 

For all this the change in the modern 
point of view calls for a very large remodel- 
ling of the methods and aims of school 


teaching in Latin. This remodelling is slowly 
and in detail taking place under the pressure 
of circumstances: I shall endeavour to indi- 
cate the point of view from which, as it 
seems to me, these changes may attain to 
something like unity. 

Let us face the conditions under which 
Latin will have to be taught in future. It 
will be begun later than now, for the teaching 
of French must necessarily precede it, and 
must also be carried to some completeness 
before a new language is introduced: it will 
end at the same time as at present, that is, 
for the great majority of those who learn it, 
at some point between the ages of sixteen 
and seventeen. It must be taught by those 
who take a real interest in it; and this can 
hardly be said at present of all classical 
teachers, so far as can be judged by the time 
they devote to their own continued study of 
the subject. It must have a value as an ac- 
quisition, not necessarily in the eyes of the 
boy when he learns it, but at least in the 
judgment of the mature man when he looks 
back to his school days. All these conditions 


can, I suggest, be satisfied, if school Latin is 
treated as an education in politics. 

Every grown man realizes the advantages 
of a competent political judgment. Most 
British citizens turn to their newspapers con- 
scientiously each morning to make sure that 
the Constitution has not gone wrong whilst 
they have been sleeping. If they do not 
aspire to be Members of Parliament, they 
will certainly take an interest in voting for 
them. Apart from politics as ordinarily un- 
derstood, there remains the much wider field 
of politics in the broader sense. The work 
of the County Council, the Corporation, the 
Board of Guardians, the club, the charitable 
society, everywhere involves the application 
of political principles to immediate issues, 
That a training in mathematics or physical 
science affords but the scantiest help to such 
work is so obvious as hardly to need state- 
ment: for it is not merely requisite to discover 
the right course to be pursued, but to under- 
stand and treat considerately all the various 
motives and passions which influence the 
conduct of individuals when united, freely 
or by compulsion, for social purposes. Of 
all peoples known to history the Romans 
were evidently the most successful in _per- 
suading, organizing, and regulating large 
masses of their fellow-men. Through the 
sympathetic study of their literature lies the 
most probable line of access to the secret of 
their power. 

It may be that to many classical teachers 
Latin literature presents itself as a collection 
of second-rate books, of which the interest 
has long been exhausted. I doubt whether 
it can appear so to any who, by taking an 
interest in the affairs of their own locality, 
obtain a daily dip in the waters of civil strife. 
The stiff aristocrats and the mobile mobs of 
Livy become very real to the man who lives 
amongst their counterparts in the modern 
world, and it is still not easy to find an ideal 
more readily attractive to the school-boy than 
Virgil’s wr pietate gravis, at whose appearance 
civil strife is hushed. 

If political insight becomes the direct aim 
of Latin school studies, it is clear that the 
matter of the books is of more importance 
than their form. How little of that matter 
ever enters now into the comprehension of 
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the school-boy there is no need to ask; yet 
the amount that claims his attention is not 
really formidable. If our school books only 
ceased continually to divert his mind to a 
thousand points of archaeology, mythology, 
and geography, which are the proper province 
of the Latinist, but are of very slight concern 
to the citizen, and allowed him to concen- 
trate it upon the main human interest of 
Roman history, interpreted in the light of 
Roman poetry and philosophy, its range 
would perhaps not be excessive for the four 
or five years of the school course in which 
Latin may still look forward to be the central 
subject of study. Already in more quarters 
than one the idea is gaining ground that the 
best Latin authors only, and the best works 
of those authors, must be selected, combined 
and even simplified so as to form a complete 
scheme of reading within the ordinary school 
course. 

But even from the point of view of politics 
the Latin course must never become a mere 
acquisition of knowledge. In the doctrine 
that Latin is ‘ playing with words’ is latent a 
vital educational principle, and the phrase 
needs to be realized in its best sense. Words 
are the instruments of all thought, but in par- 
ticular they are the tools of the politician : 
by their means he not only understands and 
learns, but instructs and convinces. The 
teaching of grammar is the special privilege 
of the classical master. No sooner has his 
pupil an interest in his subject, than he must 
learn to state his facts clearly, to express his 
feelings with warmth, to point out the right 
course of action with conviction. All this 
can be better learnt through Latin than 
through English, and therefore Latin com- 
position will still have its place, though it can 
never again have the same importance as the 


power of correct and forcible expression in 
English. Not the least noble of the Latin 
teacher’s duties is the maintenance of the 
pure spring of English undefiled. He has 
perhaps not greatly distinguished himself in 
the past by his attention to this point ; yet if 
he were to make the experiment of address- 
ing an audience of working men in the fasois 
which he allows to pass muster in the class- 
room, he would realize what an opportunity 
he is losing. It is unhappily an English 
affectation to despise ‘rhetoric’: hence the 
vir bonus dicendi peritus is rare amongst us. 
But ‘after all,’ as the writer I have already 
quoted expresses himself, ‘language is the 
most wonderful creation of human genius’ ; 
and the more highly we rate the importance 
of politics and its handmaidens history and 
literature, the more we shall be likely to 
insist on the necessity of keeping well 
furbished the implement by which each of 
the three is shaped. On this point I am 
inclined to lay the more stress because it 
appears to me that amongst some advocates 
of the reform of Latin teaching the import- 
ance of grammar and composition is hardly 
sufficiently recognized. 

In conclusion I would say that in indicat- 
ing the general character of the course which 
suggests itself as suitable for the ordinary 
school-boy, I do not forget the boy who may 
later on specialize in classics. But it appears 
to me that either this course will suit him 
excellently as a foundation for his higher 
studies, or his special capacity will enable 
him to make good any slight hindrance which 
one or more features in it may present to him. 
If he has acquired a genuine interest in 
his subject he has the root of the matter 
in him. 

E. V. ARNOLD. 





LATIN INFLUENCE ON 


THE Latin vocabulary occurring in Greek 
inscriptions and papyri naturally consists 
chiefly of proper names and such military, 
administrative, and other terms as denote 


GREEK ORTHOGRAPHY. 


institutions or features peculiar to Roman 
life and history, ¢.g. ‘PwuvaAos, Kdétwv, Kaicap, 


, 
mpaitwp, Kevtupiwv, eyewv, KevTupia, €idoi, 


dexéuBpros, Snvapiov, Kopeériov, etc. 
F 2 
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Nowif we collect all this Latin stock! and 
subject it to a critical examination, we shall 
find that its Greek garb follows certain 
historical and grammatical principles. 


IRRELEVANT CASES. 


(1) Blunders. 

However, in order to arrive at safe results, 
we must begin by eliminating such elements— 
mostly very late—as obviously betoken either 
manifest blunders, as SéuBpros for Serréu- 
Bpwos 127; PAovaBwos for Flavius 17; "IovAuos 
for Julius 47; ’Oavrpaves for Veteranus 99 ; 
Sexovivdos for Secundinus 127 ;—or exhibit 
merely cases of literal transcription, e.g. 
ismerparous, ivyévovovs, AipiiVs, "AéALVs, 
Mapx Vs, EiovAc Vs, OtapVs, atpixeowpiBovs 137, 
BiéAarwvev (about 253 A.D.) Kofovs (coniux) 
80, Badrevrunavyoroup, 116, PydAtkiPoos 119, 
Kovatorwp 125, muwovrew (eminentem) 128, 
“‘HpxovAavos and ‘EpxovAos 76, “IovBens 77, 
mpotopaiarop 130 (1172 A.D.),  matpous 
(patruus) 76, Niyep 130, KéAep 130, Dotpep 
130, IlovAyep and IldAxep 130, Tis xaptis 
(cohortis) 136, Ovdevepis 136, @dprr and 


Mapriadt 137, Ppatpeu, apovareu, eximi-ovp 
and -ovy,() ’Avrav, TodAu, Karxidr 136, (trav) 


érovlwvoup, and -wvwy 136, KovarTdpovipov 
(quattuorvirum) 72, teovepapwpovp 136, -é& 
dpdevapiw (ex ordinario) 138, mpidie vovas 
Aiyovoras év mpryxerious GUB® 140, etc. 


(2) Hybrid Forms. 

Equally irrelevant are such hybrid forms 
as éppeorparrooiria (horreorum praefectura) 
140, dexupevoas 139, Kovparopevovtos 138, 
izepAyuravys (translimitanus) 140, etc. 

For in all these and such like cases of 
transcription which mostly indicate localisms, 
we can trace the authorship back to some 
foreign (Roman) scribe or to some servile 
Graeculus or petty officer eager to burn 
incense to his Roman patrons. All these 


1 The inscriptional material, carefully collected 
and conveniently put together in a different sense and 
for a different purpose, is contained in Th. Eckinger’s 
pamphlet die Orthographie Lateinischer Worter in 
Griechischen Inschriften (Miinchen, [1892]), to which 
booklet (141 pp.) I refer once for all in order to 
save time and space and to avoid needless and dis- 
turbing repetition by constant reference to the same 


source. 
2 Griechische Urkunden zu Berlin. 


and such like cases, therefore, must be dis- 
counted as having little or no bearing upon 
the broad principle generally followed by the 
Greeks in grecizing Roman words. 


(3) Zransliterations. 

We must further eliminate as irrelevant all 
such cases as betoken the opposite tendency. 
I mean by this the purist tendency noticeable 
among certain scribes through all periods of 
antiquity of simply ¢vans/ating the names of 
Roman men and institutions, and thus 
rendering their Latin parentage almost irre- 
cognizable. On this purist principle we find 
ScBaords for Augustus, Méyas for (Cn. 
Pompeius) Magnus, MéAas for (M. Aurelius) 
Niger, ovyxdntos for senatus, tmaros for 
consul, mapepBodrn for castra, dpovriotys for 
curator, Oyoavpos for horrea, éExatovtapxos 
for centurio, etc. 


A.—HIstToricaL DEVELOPMENT. 


(1) Hellenizsing Principle. 

On the other hand, if we examine all the 
rest of the Latin stock found in Greek 
inscriptions and papyri, we shall find that the 
Greeks, when they first became acquainted 
with Rome in the third century B.c., acting 
as it appears on a national spirit, grecized 
the names of Roman men and institutions 
by modifying the internal as well as the 
terminal constitution of such foreign elements, 
and by adapting them to the spirit and 
genius of their native (Greek) tongue. On 
this Hellenizing principle we find :—‘Pon for 
Roma, ‘Popitdos for Romulus, ‘Pwpatos for 
Romanus, XxwOyp for Spinter (end of 
third century B.c.), Koivros for Quintus (since 
250 or 206 B.c.), Aevxos for Lucius 
third century B.C.), mdpwos for Spurius 
(250 B.C.), BéBuos (185-80 B.c.), AévroXos and 
Aévredos for Lentulus (169 B.C.), Nopioros for 
Numisius (170 B.C.), "AwdAnos for Appuleius 
(120-95 2.C.), “AvOéorws and *Aviorios for 
Antistius (6 B.C.), Kyoopivos and Kynowpeivos 
Censorinus (39 and 36 B.C.), KAnyns for 
Clemens, “Ampos (“Ampov, “Atpw) for Azer, 
Kupynos for Quirinius, Sxevas for Scaeva, 
Ppovpwos for Furius (p. 108), Navdrov for 
Novati (p. 58), etc., etc.—then voyuos for 
nummus (third century B.C.), Aé€vriov for 
linteum, xoptn and xépty for cohors (cors), 
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matpwv for patronus (from 150 B.c. to the 
third century A.D.), etc. 


(2) Principle of Accommodation. 


As time went on and Greece felt more and 
more the mighty sway and rule of the 
Romans, Greek scribes gradually began to 
adopt the principle of accommodation or 
compromise, as far as such a principle was 
compatible with the phonetic laws of their 
own language. On this accommodating 
principle, they generally tolerated the internal 
constitution of a foreign word, but regularly 
grecized its terminal part or ending. Thus 
we find in this period of compromise :— 
Aovxpyrios (+ 15 B.C.), Kvivros and K oivros for 
Quintus, *"AmovAnos or ’ArovAnios (15 B.C.), 
xevropiwv and xevtupiwv for centurio (25 and 
16 B.C.), Aovxuos for Lucius (since 135 B.C.), 
Oidppwv for Varro (73 B.C.), PovABwos (86 B.C.), 
Badépios and Odadepios for Valerius (from 
second century B.C.), SepoviAcos and SepByAxos, 
OidAns and BadAns for Valens, Sééros for 
Sextus, Kadrovpvios and Kadordpyos and 
Kadzdpvuos for Calpurnius, KavoAnos or -Anios 
for Canuleius (+10 B.C.), AovxovAXdos for 
Lucullus, Bovddvios for Fundanius (81 B.C.), 
®ocxos and ®odtoxos for Fuscus, Sodzixwos, 
Tovppavios and Tvppavos, TovAdAws and 
TvAAtos ;—tvppn for turma (84 A.D.), Berepa- 
vos and Berpaves for veteranus, ritdos for 
titulus, mpa.taprov, pa-yrotpos for magister, etc. 
This spirit of reconciliation is, moreover, 
shown by the mutual exchange of proper 
names between the two nations, as we see it 
done even among literary celebrities, e.g. 
“Adpiavos, Aovktavds, BéBpios, KAavdtos (Ito e- 
patos), OiAmavds, Aoyyivos, 
KexiAtos, (Zpvpvaios), KAavédvos 
Aiiavos (‘Apuoreidys) KoivriAravés, etc.— 
Herodes Atticus, (Clodius) Aesopus, (C. 
Julius) Hyginus, Phaedrus, etc. 


PaBupivos, 
Koivros 


B.—LINGUISTIC PRINCIPLES. 


So far, then, the preceding survey illus- 
trates the Aistorical side of the question. 
Now, if we examine the material from a 
purely linguistic point of view, we shall find 
that here the Greeks follow a_ threefold 
practice : 


(1) the grammatical (properly morpho- 
logical) principle ; 

(2) the graphic principle, whereby each 
Latin letter is mechanically copied, or ren- 
dered by its corresponding Greek symbol ; 
and 

(3) the phonetic principle. 


Asa matter of course, ina great many cases 
the line is very difficult to draw, inasmuch as 
two or even all three principles may be simul- 
taneously at work. However, the general 
results are fairly certain, and those applying 
to the Latin letter V (v, u), exhibit some 
curious and instructive phenomena. 

There is hardly room{for doubt that in 
earlier Greek the vowel V or ¥ corresponded, 
both graphically and phonetically, to the 
Latin V with three important limitations. 

(a) Whereas Greek V or ¥ occurred almost 
always as a pure vowel (u), Latin acted both 
as a pure vowel w (as uvds multus) and as a 
semi-vowel or semi-consonant uw (as volo, 
vulgus, navis). 

(4) While in Latin the oo-sound was in- 
variably expressed by V (mu), in Greek that 
same sound was expressed less commonly 
by V (Y) than by the simple vowel O, as the 
original representative first of the so-called 
spurious (hysterogeneous) but very common 
diphthong OY, and then of the genuine or ori- 
ginal OY (as AOAOS = doddos, where o stands 
for genuine ov). That this double function of 
Greek O (as ov and oy or w and a) continued 
in post-classical antiquity, when the Greeks 
came into contact with the Romans, appears 
from numerous inscriptional data like (rod) 
diario, MadOaxio, EiBodide, ’Apiotio ; Eiriyxo, 
"Apxeotparo, Meniorio, Nixooio, @aAAo, ’Apicrto- 
Kpatos, mpoowre, TéTous, tds aités, ddixdcay, 
avOpurres, 76 (= Tov) TéAos, éu6, Depevixo, vov 
(=voidv), BoAds (BovAds), Boreverar, Bodevoow, 
mpatroow, etc. (Meisterhans,® 6) ;—all of 
which belong to the third and second cen- 
turies B.C. 

(c) Whilst Latin V (x, v) was the commonest 
and most familiar of all vowels and semi- 
vowels (cp. -us, -um, gu-), in Greek O was the 
commonest and most familiar of all vowels 
(cp. -os, -ov) ; so that, in point of frequency 
and familiarity, Latin V corresponded to 
Greek O, and conversely. 
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I.—GRAMMATICAL PRINCIPLE. 


When, therefore, Greece began to feel the 
influence of rising Rome and there arose 
the necessity of grecizing Roman names 
and institutions on the above threefold prin- 
ciple of transcription, the Latin letter V 
found a natural and ready representative 
in Greek O, the process being evidently sug- 
gested first by the terminal -VS, -VM which 
corresponded to Greek -O3, -ON. Thus 
Romus became ‘Payes, Marcus MGpxos, Titus 
Tiros, etc., titulus rirAos, praeturivm par- 
twpov, lintewm Aévriy,! etc., etc. Once 
identified with the very frequent Greek O, 
the equally frequent terminal w soon af- 
fected also medial and initial ~, and so 
led to the association of every vocalic u 
with Greek O. Accordingly in the older or 
prae-Christian stage of the Graeco-Roman 
period we find regularly Greek O rendered 
by its Latin associate u, as Smépws (250- 
30 B.C.), IIérAws (since 190 B.C.), Nowi- 
ows (170 B.C.), Havdocwes (170 B.C.), MozdAi- 
Awos (120-95 B.C.), IomAixos (since 73 B.C.), 
“PoBpws Rubrius (105 B.C.), “PoriAuos (Ratilizs, 
since 105 B.C.), 'Orépros ( Voturius, 195—4B.C.), 
Aoxpérws (170 B.C.), Aordtis (150-46 B.C.), 
Méppuos (since 146 B.C.), Povdayes (81 B.C.), 
’ArméAnos (Appuleivs, 100-90 B.C.), KaA(t)rép- 
wos (Calpurnius, 130 B.C.), Kevropiwy (centwrio, 
15 B.C.), Saropvives (1st cent., B.C.), SoAmixros 
(since 74 B.C.), Ildorowos and Aékopos (1st 
cent., B.C.), Kpooroueiva (73 B.C.), IéAxep 
(1st cent. B.c), etc. Once sanctioned, this 
practice of rendering every Latin vocalic u 
by Greek o naturally continued, to a certain 
extent, down to Byzantine times, as : xevropia, 
Kevropeiva, Ai sopives, Aexouia, Péaxos (Fuscus), 
“Adovriwy (Haluntium), Noweoia, MoréoAo: and 
TlorioAou(-wro1r), SarépviAda, Satopvia(-veia), 
SordPixios (Sulpicivs), SeAmixcavés, Bevooros 
(Venustus),—xeporaddrov (curopalatis), dexo- 
piwy, évxia, ’Apovxiaves (Arruncianus), Aiyo- 
ornciwy Apécira, dps, Pédpvios, "IéAros 
(Iulizs), "I6Bas, Adéxios, Adizos (Lupus), Moz- 
piwv, Sexovdeivos, Sropaxios, TéprodAos. ‘OAma- 
vés, “OArws, etc., etc.” 

1 I remark against Prof. Blass (Zhe Pron. of 
Ancient Greek, English trans. p. 35) that if Anteum 
were faithfully rendered by Aivreov, this form would 
require contraction to Awroty (like xdveov xavobdy), 


and thus become almost irrecognizable. 
* For the converse process, that is to say for the 


II.—GRAPHIC PRINCIPLE. 
Greek V or Y¥ for Latin V 


Graphic considerations are evidently at 
work in the frequent though posterior prac- 
tice of representing Latin V through Greek 
V or Y, inasmuch as the two letters had been 
then graphically (if not phonetically as 
well) identified with each other. Accord- 
ingly, we find since the second century B.c. 
—first sporadically, then increasingly —trans- 
literations through Y, as: AitAuos (188 B.c., 
but cp. aists), “PwuvdAia (Romulea), Overdpros 
(120-95 B.c., but cp. tupds), Sarvpiwy (cp. 
aartvpos), Atmodos (cp. Atry), Avrarios (78 
B.C., Cp. Avrds, Avréov), KAvropeiva (73 B.C., 
cp. xAvros), SvAAas (cp. ovday), Tupparios 
(45 B.c.) and Tvpavds (39 B.C., cp. tUpavvos), 
BaBiAAuos, Todds (45 B.C., cp. TbAd«), 
’OdoAtoxcos (73 B.C.), Muvixcos (73 B.C.), Mavi- 
kuos (45 B.C.), KarvAXeivos, Aévrvdos, Avy- 
dwvnoia (Lugdunensis, cp. Avydwos, Avyédyy), 
MapvAivos, MapvAdos, TeptvAdavos, Teprva- 
Aeivos, TepridAXuos, TéprvAdos, Bevvoreivos Béw- 
otos and Byvvoros,—xevtupia, Kevtupiwv, Topun 
(twrma), Sexvpevoas (Cp. xipios), ppvpevrapios 
(cp. ppvyew), huvixetvos,—’ApvAdAia Bptrrios, 
KaAripuos, (cp. zip), KavtdAya, Aextpros, 
"Epuxcavos, Tevuxia, ABipvios, Acyvpia (cp. 
Atyvs), Avydotvov, Idarvpos, ‘Pudijvos (Rwfi- 
nus), ZadAtorios, YadAvoriavds, TvArikcos, 
BepvAavds, etc. 


III.— PHONETIC PRINCIPLE. 
Greek ov for Latin V (u). 


Again, when the Greeks had been inter- 
mixed with their Roman masters and had 
occasion to hear with their own ears the 
Roman names and institutions, pronounced 
by the Romans themselves, then they adopted 
also the phonetic principle (if not graphic as 
well since V=8), and thus began to repre 
sent Latin w by its Greek phonetic equivalent 
for ov. This practice sets in early, but chiefiy 
since Christian times, thus:— ‘“PotPproy 
(120-95 B.C.), BotABros (86-80 B.C.), KaAzotp- 
vos (58-7 B.C.), Motupuos, Aovxpyrios (14-5 
change of Greek # and o during Graeco-Roman 


times, compare: &veo for &vev, dorol, peoyérw, 
TAdoxos (K. Brugmann, Gr. Gram.* 51). 
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p.C.), Touppavios (7 B.C. ), —[lobA ep and IotAxpa 
(10 A.D.), "AwmovAyos (14-5 A.D.), avyoup- 
avyoupos, Sexovpiwv, KaAzrovpviaves, Atyoupeivos, 
‘PouriAtos, SovAmixios, SovAmixravds, KarovA- 
eivos, KavotAnos, Potoxos, Aovrdrios, Novuicia, 
[Idcrovpos, Tocrotpios, IotrAuos, TovPAtos, 
[lovrAikios and TlovBAixos, Sarovpveivos, Béev- 
overos and Ovevovaros, TotrAAros, ToddAos, 
Overotpios and Berotpuos, etc.! 

¢ So far we have considered the (Latin) vowel 
V when it stands by itself, that is either 
before a consonant (wrbs) or between two 
consonants (mzrvs). Let us now examine 
the case when V is followed by a vowel, and 
so either forms a diphthong or acts as a semt- 
vowel, representing v. The cases here coming 
under consideration are: VA VE VI VO 
[VV], which according to our preceding 
explanations would appear in Greek — 


a: a III. 
VA either as oa ova 
VE ‘" o€ ove 
VI ou out 
vO 00 ovo 
[VV » ovu} 


I. BY g OR ov (=w): 


Valerius either Otad¢pios (130 
Valerianus ,, Ovadrepravds ( 13 
Flavius »» PAdowos (135 
Flavianus Praowavds ( 23 
Livius Alowos ( 6 
Valens OtéAns ( 34 
Verus Odfjpos ( 97 
Vivius Ovi Bios ( 17 
Victor Ovicrwp ( Io 


So further— 


Corvus: Kopowos and KopBos, 
Servius : Yépowos and SépBros, 


Vergilius : Ovepyidcos and BepyiAtos, 
Vitellius : OtvwréAAvos and BuréAAtos, 


Nerva : Népova and Népfa, etc. 


Now it will be remembered that the above 
vowel-combinations are most popular after 


1 For the converse process of changing Greek v 
(= V) into ov during Graeco-Roman times compare : 
Aaviinéous for Aaodixeds, yovéovar for -vedot, “Eovtuxos 
for Etruxos (Blass. Pron. 75), ixereovodons (Brug- 
mann Gr, Gram. 50). 


times) 


Now most of these combinations are 
impossible in Greek for the well-known reason 
that the Greeks ever since classical (Attic) 
antiquity could not tolerate a succession of 
many vowels, such a string forming for them 
an intolerable hiatus (xaopwdia), as otro, 
eiaéa, Syioio, yodoev, ddatos. This xacpwdia 
the Greeks of the Attic and subsequent 
periods avoided systematically by the well- 
known expedient of cvvadrody (contraction, 
crasis, elision, synizesis), according to fixed 
phonetic laws. Thus yévei became yeve, 
yépaa yépa, Xitos Xios, cos cas, aidda aida, 
TYydeTe TYLaTE, yévea yevy, Kivee Kivel, Tadées 
cadets, yeveos yevous, vdos vots, etc. The 
only cases of vowel succession admitted were 
ta, u€, to—va, ve, (vt), vo, then occasionally 
ove and ovo, sanctioned by the verbs dxovw 
Kpovw Aovw, as dxovere, dkovopuev, AkovovTwr. 

When, therefore, the Greeks were faced 
with such Latin vowel-combinations as the 
above va ve vi vo, they felt constrained to 
apply the phonetic principles of their own 
language and so transcribed Latin V either 
by the semi-vowel g (ov) or by the labio- 
dental consonant B, viz. 


II. By B (=v): 


Bad¢pios ( 36 times). 
Badepiavos ( II ,, 
@rAGBios (144 Ss, 
PraBiavds ( 28 ,, 
A(Buos 20 

Badns $e) 

Bfjpos I2 

BBuos 14 

Bixrwp ( 11 


” 


the consonant Q in the complexes gua- gue- 
gui- guo-, which form a most common feature 
in Latin. But the combination gu- having no 
corresponding «B- in Greek, and gua- gue- gut- 


Guo- GUU- AS Kova- KovE- KOUI- Kovo- Kovov- being 
inadmissible in Greek, because that language 
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never tolerates triphthongs,! transcribers were 
compelled to avoid such transcriptions as 
equestris-éxovéotpys, Quartus-Kovapros, Qua- 
dratus-Kovadparos, Quintus-Kotivros, Trangwil- 
lius-TpavxovtAAuos, and to transliterate gu by 
Ko-, aS Koapros, Kodparos, Kéivros or Kéiivros, 
thus substituting their own o for Latin w in 
the traditional old fashion. Accordingly we 
find times without number gz- transcribed 
either by xot- or Koi- as: Kolyxrios or Kotyxrios 
(since 196-4 B.C.), KowriAvos (150-146 B.C.), 
Kowros (250 or 204 B.C.), etc., etc.—or by xv- 
(which looked more genuine Greek), as: 
’"Axtdas (23-22 B.C.), “AxvAavos, Kuytunavds, 
Kvpyvos (but cp. xvptos !), Tran-«éAAxos, etc., 
etc. 

To show in what proportion the alternatives 
kot- Or koi- and xv- occurs in such common 

1 Compare Schol. in Dion. Thr. 346, 23 (Hilgard) : 
ovdeula cvAAaBY ex Tpidv mwvynévtay cuvicrarat ; also 


Quint. /zst. 1. 4. 10: nisi quis putat etiam ex tribus 
vocalibus syllabam fieri. 


names as Aguila, Aguilinus, Aguilius, Quin- 
tianus, Quéntilius, Quintus, Qwrinus and 
Quirina, suffice it to say that out of 383 
instances of guz- we find 154 cases of Ko.- or | 
koi-, 159 Of xv- and only 35 of xu-, while no 
more than 24 cases show kow-. 

The inference to be drawn from this list 
of data is obvious. The instances of o and 
v not only do exceed by far all other 
alternatives, but they also hold the balance 
with each other. Are we not justified in 
assuming that, once established as equally 
admissible and correct, this alternative 
spelling of o and v gave rise and currency to 
the hitherto unexplained phenomenon of the 
alternation or confusion of v and o (as 
dvolyw and dvbyw, Toaveyiiv and Ivaveywyv) 
in the Greek inscriptions and papyri of 
Graeco-oman times? 


A. N. JANNARIS. 


Canea, Crete. 


A FEW NOTES ON THE SAZ7/RES OF PERSIUS WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 


TO THE PURPORT AND POSITION OF THE PROLOGUE. 


BEFORE we attempt to determine the 
position of the Prologue, we are confronted 
with the preliminary question—what was its 
purpose and its relation to the Satires ? 

Is it merely a conventional and somewhat 
commonplace Prelude without any special 
reference to the whole, or a part, of the 
Sattres—of the kind, in fact, with which a 
feeble author bespeaks attention for his 
poems, while he disparages their claims ? 
Such would seem to be the opinion of 
Conington and a considerable number of the 
editors. Yet surely a consideration of its 
subject matter might have given them pause 
before arriving at such a conclusion. 

This is no feeble category of excuses and 
apologies, of the kind we know so well, but a 
series of downright point-blank assertions con- 
cerning the author’s position and circumstance, 
written in the first person and bearing every 
mark of intention and purpose. That the 
statements are false—or suggestively false— 
constitutes the very difficulty of the case. 


Take for example the word ‘semipaganus’ 
(v. 6). Whatever it means—whether ‘ half- 
educated’ ‘half a country clown,’ as the 
scholiast renders it, or a ‘ poor half-brother of 
the guild’ (as Jahn, Conington, and others) — 
it suggests undoubtedly and beyond question 
rusticity or, at any rate, provincialism. Yet 
Persius, as the best authority assures us, was 
a man of noble birth and polished refinement. 
Again, the author is at pains to tell us by an 
analogy in detail that he was poor and wrote 
for money—another and still more startling 
falsity, for the same authority assures us 
that he was well-to-do and rich. Yet Con- 
ington and Nettleship accept all these 
contradictions with indifference, and barely 
offer an attempt to explain them. 

Now even the latter-day journalist doesn’t 
hazard misrepresentations like these except 
with the strongest possible motive—much 
less would a Stoic philosopher of the strictest 
principles, as Persius undoubtedly was. 

It is our present object to determine, if 
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possible, what this motive can have been in 
the particular case before us. 

And, first of all, let us clear the way by 
examining the arguments on the opposite 
side. Notwithstanding the emphatic dictum 
of Conington that the Prologue is really 
an Epilogue, and should be relegated to the 
close of the Satives as a purely conventional 
adjunct, having no relation to anything con- 
tained in the body of the work, I must confess 
myself wholly unconvinced by his arguments. 
Rather, I should say, they have tended 
to confirm me in the opposite opinion. 

For the difficulties of himself and his 
followers begin with the very first words of 
the Prologue and, as it seems to me, they 
have had little success in explaining them. 
The successive suggestions that Persius had 
no capacity for authorship (vv. 1-3), that he 
was ‘ half-educated’ or at any rate ‘ provincial’ 
(v. 6), and, finally, that he wrote for money 
(Prol. ad@ jin.) are, as I have said, so many 
transparent falsehoods—yet how are they 
met by the commentators, who would seem 
to hold a brief for the defence of their 
time-honoured theory ? 

To explain the suggestion that the poet 
had no special qualifications for authorship, 
it is pleaded that ‘he disclaims the honours 
of poetry, not without sarcasm, and insinuates 
that much which professes to come from 
inspiration, has really a more prosaic source 
—want of bread and love of money.’ So 
Conington, ‘which only removes the difficulty 
u step forward. Add to which, it wholly 
ignores the fact that elsewhere (e.g. 1. 125. 
126) the poet asserts his claim to be heard 
with the best of them. Again, to meet the 
assertion that the poet was ‘semipaganus’ 
(whichever we accept of the two alternative 
renderings) they can only plead that the 
translation should be ‘a poor half-brother of 
the guild’ rather than ‘ half a clown’ which 
is the rendering of the scholiast. Finally, in 
meeting the still more transparent fiction of 
poverty, the weakness of the defence is 
yet more evident in the suggestion that 
‘ Persius does not say he writes for bread, 
but hints it in order to ridicule his contemp- 
oraries by affecting to classify himself with 
them.’ (Con.) 

That this is no conventional prologue, deal- 


ing with platitudes and truisms that mean 
nothing, must, I think, be abundantly clear, 
and, in this dilemma, we shall surely do well to 
seek elsewhere for+a clue to all this tissue of 
contradictions. And, for myself, I can only 
find it by assuming that the poet satirized 
Nero in many passages of the First Satire 
and, still more decidedly, in the Fourth. 
In the former assumption I am supported by 
the authority of Jahn, though his agreement, 
I am sorry to say, does not extend to the 
Fourth Satire in which apparently he finds 
no allusion to Nero. On this point I shall 
do my best to meet him later on. For the 
moment it is sufficient to assume that, if 
our hypothesis be true, even as_ regards 
the First Satire, we have found our clue 
to the contradictions and eccentricities of 
the Prologue. With the fear of Nero’s 
vengeance before his eyes, what more probable 
than that the poet should try by elaborate 
misrepresentation to divert attention from 
his identity and aim—misrepresentation which 
he repeats and emphasizes in the ninth line 
of the First Satire? Fancy a youth who 
died almost in his teens enlarging upon 
his ‘grey hairs, asceticism, and advanced 
life !’ 

And, first of all, as regards the direct 
evidence. The life of the author by Valerius 
Probus (which Conington pronounces to be 
‘undoubtedly authentic’ but in this connex- 
ion conspicuously ignores) explicitly assures 
us that Persius did satirize Nero. More 
by token, that in verse 8 of the First Satire 
the words ‘quis non?’ took the place of 
‘Mida rex’ at the suggestion of Cornutus, 
who feared the consequences of so direct an 
allusion. 

Other passages in the same satire point to 
the same conclusion, and are attested in 
many cases by direct historical evidence. 
Take for example the following :— 


Sat. 1. 57. 
Nugaris, quum tibi, calve, 


Pinguis aqualiculus protenso sesquipede 
exstet. 


In his note Jahn quotes the scholiast on 
Luc. (1. 53, 58, 59) in reference to the 
tradition that Nero became bald at an early 
age, while Suetonius (/Vero 51), in treating of 
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his personal appearance, adds ‘fuit ventre 
projecto.’ 


Sat. 1. 69. 
Ecce modo heroas sensus afferre videmus 
Nugari solitos Graece, 


which Jahn again accepts as an allusion 
to Nero, and quotes from Philostr. (apud 
Apoll. Tyan. iv. 19) in proof that Nero’s 
earlier effusions were all in Greek. 

Sat. 1. 99-102—a style of verse-making 
especially affected by Nero, of which Tacitus 
(Ann. xiv. 16) gives a description which 
might have been written verbatim as an 
analysis of these very lines. 

And when we pass from isolated passages 
like these to a consideration of the Fourth 
Satire, the strength of our position, in spite of 
Jahn’s defection, is immeasurably increased. 
No need here to particularize individual pas- 
sages or emphasize individual details. Nero, 
from the first line to the last, is the subject of 
the poem, though Alcibiades is set up as a 
lay figure which can be safely battered in his 
his stead. Study the parallel with which 
the Satire opens, and decide whether any 
other device could have served the poet 
so efficiently. In Alcibiades the author 
found ready to his hand the very counterpart 
of Nero—a figure on which he could lavish 
his choicest invective, and that without 
mentioning the Emperor’s name, or com- 
promising in the smallest degree his own 
position. From this admirable vantage 
ground he could fearlessly direct his attack, 
furnished too with a door of escape, if he 
should draw upon himself the attentions of 
Nero. Had the fear been realized, then 
all the divergences between the two char- 
acters could have been emphasized for all 
they were worth, and every similarity have 
been as rigorously suppressed. Only at the 
last—forgetful it may have been or reckless 
of the consequences—he determines at all 
cost to force his satire home. Or he may 
have thought the allusion less clear than 
it has been made by the history of the times. 
At any rate, and from whatever cause, he 
flings in a line that has identified Nero 
almost by name :— 


Si puteal multa cautus tibice flagellas. 


By a stroke of the pen the scene is 
transferred from Athens to Rome, and we 
see at a glance that Nero and not Alcibiades 
has been the leading figure throughout. 
Every successive word—‘ puteal’ ‘cautus’ 
‘vibice’ ‘flagellas,’ one and all of them— 
drives the certainty home, and the only real 
difficulty is that the poet should so far have 
forgotten his caution as ever to make the 
line public. 

Except on this hypothesis, the passage 
remains an enigma. 

Not one of the commentators—not Jahn 
or Conington or Nettleship—has offered even 
a plausible explanation of the verse or of 
its connexion with the context. Conington 
thinks the reference may be to ‘exorbitant 
usury.’ Nettleship follows his lead, and sees 
in ‘flagellas’ only ‘an ornamental extension 
of the metaphor...denoting the scourge 
of the market,’ while both of them are 
ominously silent as regards the crucial word 
‘cautus.’ Jahn, on the other hand, finds in 
‘ puteal’ a reference to the ‘puteal Libonis,’ 
and explains the passage of a litigant who 
is ‘determined to gain his suit at whatever 
cost.’ (But where again in this case does 
‘cautus’ come in?) Each or any of the 
above would be a fair explanation in connex- 
ion with another and more general context. 
But here they are weak and unconvincing. 
On the other hand, refer the passage to 
Nero and all becomes clear. The verses, in 
fact, read as a direct comment on the explicit 
statement of Tacitus, that Nero (like our 
own Mohawks of later date) made nightly 
raids on this particular quarter of the city 
‘comitantibus qui raperent venditioni exposita 
et obviis vulnera inferrent’ (Aza. xiii. 25), 
while, as if to clear up our difficulty in regard 
to this very word ‘cautus,’ he adds ‘ Nero 
autem metuentior in posterum milites sibi 
et plerosque gladiatores circumdedit,’ a fact 
which Suetonius further confirms by the 
following statement ‘ quare nunquam postea 
se publico illud hor sine tribunis commisit.’ 
(Nero, 26.) 

For myself, I need no further proof that 
Casaubon, Meister, and other leading 
commentators are right in referring this 
Satire to Nero, and in treating the Prologue 
as no mere tissue of commonplaces—rather, 
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I should say, gratuitous falsehoods—but, 
on the contrary, as a deliberate scheme 
on the part of the author for safe-guarding 
himself against a by no means impossible 
vengeance. And I would print it, as it 


appears in most editions, in the fore-front 
of the book, as having a special relation to 
the First and Fourth Satires. 


ALFRED PRETOR. 





NOTES 


WitH reference to Mr. Jones’ interesting 
paper on the influence of the Pseudo- 
Plutarchean treatise wepi raidwy dywyyjs on 
the Humanists, it is a noteworthy fact that 
there exists in numerous MSS. dating from 
the fifteenth to the eighteenth century a 
recensio of this treatise, containing a con- 
siderable number of interpolated corrections 
of the text as we find it in the genuine tra- 
dition of Plutarch’s Zthica. Ducas in editing 
the treatise for the Aldine took this recensio as 
a basis, and it is, in consequence, the base of 
our present editions of the text. I have not 
of course seen all these late MSS. of the 
treatise, but I find that all those in Paris, 
four in number, correspond to the Aldine 
text in the passages I have compared ; so it 
is highly probable that the others reproduce 
this recensio. The changes, I should say, 
are of no great importance for the context, 
the interpolations in question being only 
corrections making certain corrupt passages 
readable. The interesting fact is the con- 
tinued reproduction in manuscript form of 
this treatise in the East up to the eighteenth 
century, showing that it was regarded as a 


classical manual on the principles of Educa- 
tion. It must have been so regarded in the 
East at the date of the earliest of these MSS. 
(fifteenth century), and, I think, earlier; so 
that it had already earned this reputation in 
the East when it fell into the hands of the 
Western Humanists. 

As we cannot trace the tradition of the 
Ethica of Plutarch beyond the twelfth cen- 
tury, we do not know at what date this 
selection from his works (the first 21 treatises 
of the Planudean Corpus of the MMora/ia, 
separately preserved in the same order in 
many MSS.) was made. The treatise there 
occupies a place of honour, the second, and 
it must at that time have been in great repute 
in order to earn this place. Its reputation 
must go still further back, and possibly traces 
of it may be found in earlier Byzantine 
literature. 

As to its authorship, it is significant that 
Wyttenbach quotes many parallels to its 
diction from Philo. I do not mean to 
suggest that it is by Philo. 


W. R. Paton. 





OBITUARY 


FRIEDRICH BLASS. 


By the death of Friedrich Blass on March 
sth, the Greek scholarship of Europe has 
lost one of its foremost representatives. 
Born at Osnabriick in January, 1843, and 
educated at the local gymnasium under B. 
R. Abeken (the author of Cicero in seinen 
Briefen), he studied at Gottingen under 
Sauppe, and at Bonn under Ritschl and 


Otto Jahn. After holding scholastic appoint- 
ments in various parts of Germany, he was 
appointed to a professorship at Kiel, and 
promoted in 1892 to a similar position at 
Halle, which he filled with the highest dis- 
tinction for the remaining fifteen years of 
his life. 

His dissertation on the rhetorical works 
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of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, written for 
his degree at Bonn in 1863, was the gerin of 
his earliest substantial work, that on the 
history of Greek oratory from the age of 
Alexander to that of Augustus (1865). This 
was followed by the greatest of his works, the 
four volumes of Die Attische Beredsamkeit 
(1868-80), which attained a second edition 
in 1887-98. For the Teubner series he 
edited the texts of all the Attic Orators except 
Lysias and Isaeus ; repeatedly revised Reh- 
dantz’ Philippics, and produced a_ school 
edition of the De Corona, and of eight of 
Plutarch’s Lives. His critical texts of the 
’AOnvaiwy roditeia (1892) and of Bacchylides 
(1898) have passed through several editions. 
His treatise on Greek pronunciation and his 
Grammar of New Testament Greek were 
translated into English ; he also produced a 
thoroughly revised edition of the first half of 
Kiihner’s Greek Grammar, besides writing 
on the ‘Philology of the Gospels,’ and the 
‘Criticism of the New Testament,’ and deal- 
ing with the texts of St. Luke and St. John, 
the Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. In the interval between 
his two works on the Rhythm of Greek 
Prose (1901 and 1905), he produced his 
treatise on Interpolations in the Odyssey 
(1904). His latest work was a commentary 
on the Choéphoroe (1906). 

His published works frequently brought 
him into friendly relations with scholars in 
this country. In 1879 he was the guest of 
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the editor of the editio princeps of Hypereides, 
Churchill Babington, and in the same year 
he stayed in Cambridge with the present 
writer. In 1892 he received an honorary 
degree at Dublin, and delivered a brief Latin 
address, which is published in the Zercenten- 
ary Records (p. 257). At the Bicentenary 
of Halle he entertained Prof. Mahaffy and 
myself, as delegates from our respective 
Universities. On his last visit to Cambridge 
he for the first time made the personal 
acquaintance of Sir Richard Jebb. In 
London, Oxford, and Dublin, he repeatedly 
gave proof of his remarkable skill in decipher- 
ing and identifying the fragments of Greek 
papyri and in restoring the /acunae in the 
’"AOnvaiwy woXcreia, and in Bacchylides. His 
summer vacations were usually spent in the 
Harz and the Riesengebirge, and he also 
visited Greece and Italy and Sicily. Those 
who knew him best recognised in him ‘a 
character of rare simplicity and goodness,’ 
and of unaffected piety. He was a man ofa 
large heart and of a calm and sober temper ; 
and he was ever ready, with an absolute 
unselfishness, to place the results of his 
learning and of his acumen at the service of 
others. The expression of his face may 
perhaps be described as earnest and resolute, 
but not unkindly ; while the beauty of his 
character will prompt his friends in this 
country to remember him as dvip xadds Te 
Kayabis kai Tots pious robewvds. 
J. E. Sanpys. 





NEWS AND 


As a specimen of the buffoonery in which 
reviewers (or editors) think fit to indulge, 
when attacking the reformed pronunciation of 
Latin, we quote the following morsel of 
humour from a notice of a recent pamphlet 
in Education (March 15, 1907) :— 

‘We confess to an ‘‘zzwinkible” objection to the 
proposed change, which adds new terrors to the 
study of the classics. Our main objection is that it 
would render it almost impossible to the average 
Englishman to trace the connexion of the multitude 
of words in our language which are derived from the 
Latin. Again, the efforts of the reformers seem to 


COMMENTS 


be directed to getting rid of the British ‘‘1” sound. 
The sound of ‘‘I” as in ‘‘bite,” is the mark of a 
dominant and powerful race like our own and the 
mighty men of ancient Rome. We are convinced 
that the Roman, at his best, pronounced his / as J, 
and not as a soft E. We have very vivid recollec- 
tions of an attempt of our classical form master— 
(alas! some thirty years ago)—to introduce the new 
or reformed pronunciation into the class. It came to 
an abrupt conclusion when the boys were required to 
apply the new pronunciation to the word—vcausas !” 


Education circulates amongst the members 
of County Councils and Town Councils, and 
elementary schoolmasters. 
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The pamphlet of Prof. E. V. Arnold and 
Prof. R. S. Conway on Zhe Restored Pro- 
nunciation of Greek and Latin (Cambridge 
University Press, 1s.) has just been repub- 
lished in a revised edition. It contains a good 
deal of new matter, especially in the Appendix 
on the Greek Aspirates ; but we regret that 
it gives no help in the matter of accents. 
The compilers seem to acquiesce in the 
current neglect of the accents, without dis- 
cussing the question whether they can to 
any degree be kept. The final acute can 
easily be spoken, and it adds quite a new 
character to the intonation. Other acute 
accents can also be spoken, with care, by 
giving a higher musical note: precisely the 
same thing is heard in French. Thus ces¢ 
trop fort is pronounced with a musical rise 
on ¢rop, and a long final, and this effect can 
easily be imitated in (say) kai A€yew. So 
also certain English intonations, such as the 
modern undergraduate cry from court to 
window, ‘/0-dnes/’ The circumflex alone 
presents any real difficulty. J. S. Blackie 


was a strong upholder of the spoken accent, 
and we think that a sustained attempt ought 
to be made to reproduce it, before finally 
giving it up, if given up it must be. For 
schoolboys, all these systematic attempts to 
give control over the voice are of great 
value ; and the more varied they are, the 
easier they become. This pamphlet was 
the first of its kind, and bore the brunt 
of the battle: it is the only one, we believe, 
which includes Greek. Latin pronunciation 
has actually been made the subject for a 
leading article in the Zimes, which gives the 
reform a qualified blessing. 


PROFESSOR RONALD Burrows has in 
the press a volume entitled Cretan Exca- 
vations and their Bearing on Early History. 
The work gives a detailed description of 
the systematic investigations which have 
been carried on in Crete, and have already 
yielded such treasures of value and interest 
to archaeologists and historians. 





REVIEWS 


PRICKARD’S TEXT AND TRANSLATION OF LONGINUS ON THE SUBLIME. 


Libellus de Sublimitate Dionysio Longino 
Jere adscriptus. Accedunt excerpta quae- 
dam e Cassit Longini operibus. Reco- 
gnovit brevique adnotatione critica instruxit 
ARTURUS OCTAVIUS PRICKARD. Oxonii: 
‘Typographeo Clarendoniano. Pp. xvi+ 74. 
1906. (Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca 
Oxoniensts.) Paper 2s., cloth 2s. 6d. 

Longinus on the Sublime. Translated by A. 
O. PRICKARD, with introduction, appendix, 
and index. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
Pp. xxviii+128. 1906. (Oxford Library 
of Translations.) 35. 6d. net. 


Two editions of the De Sudlimttate appeared 
at Oxford in the eighteenth century (Hudson’s 
in 1710, Toup’s in 1778); none in the nine- 
teenth. The issue last year of a new Oxford 
text and translation is a welcome proof of 
renewed interest in the treatise. 

Mr. Prickard’s text follows the guiding 
principle with which his /Praefatio opens, 


‘unicum esse fontem textus libelli de Subli- 
mitate antiquissimum illum codicem Parisi- 
num 2036.’ This conclusion has not been 
adopted by him without full consideration 
and investigation. He has procured a report 
on selected readings of the cod. Marcianus 
(which he shows to have been used by Paulus 
Manutius in the preparation of his edition), 
and has personally examined the Ambrosianus, 
the Laurentianus, and the four Paris manu- 
scripts. If the result has been largely nega- 
tive, it has been none the less valuable. An 
editor’s critical apparatus can be greatly 
simplified when it is recognized that P 2036 
stands virtually alone. With regard to the 
light which the first part (containing Aristotle’s 
Problems) of this manuscript may be supposed 
to throw on the second part (containing the 
De Sublimitate) some interesting remarks are 
made : ‘ Opportune autem accidit ut librarius, 
aut idem aut certe ad eandem scribendi 
normam  institutus, Problemata quoque 
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Aristotelis in eodem volumine inclusa manu 
scripserit. Si vero eas lectiones quas ille in 
hoc opere singulares tradidit iuxta eas quas 
ex optimis codicibus receperunt editores 
inspicimus, non nulla in universum apparent 
observanda. Quippe noster particulas et alia 
minora vocabula, praesertim articulum, semel 
atque iterum omittit, verborum ordinem non 
raro variat, et ipsa verba transpositis vocalibus 
commutat. Itaque dypia pro ypata (Probl. 
x. 27, 893 b. 32) scripsit, qui error, sicut 
sescenti alii, ex uncialium litterarum trans- 
positione plane ortus est. Quod aliquatenus 
tantum valet, cum nesciamus qualem textum 
Problematum ante oculos habuerit scriba, sed 
valet aliquatenus’ (Praefat. pp. vii, viii). 
The natural conclusion to be drawn from 
these observations is that the transcriber (or 
transcribers) of P 2036 was frail but honest. 
His mistakes were caused by human infirmity 
rather than by gratuitous cleverness. 

Taking P 2036 as the basis, and trusting 
generally to its integrity, Mr. Prickard has 
produced a sound and handy text, well in 
keeping with the series to which it belongs. 
A comparison will show how compendiously 
the ‘libellus’ is printed. Mr. Prickard’s text 


(together with the critical footnotes) occupies 


fifty-two pages only. Vahlen’s text (together 
with the footnotes) covers eighty-three pages 
of a considerably larger size (Jahn-Vahlen ed. 
ili.,1905). It is true that Vahlen’snotescontain 
much useful matter (e.g. references to authors 
quoted, parallel passages, etc.) which Mr. 
Prickard prefers to give at the foot of his 
translation. But the reader gains greatly 
from an unencumbered Greek page, and will 
feel thankful to the Oxford Press for a series 
which reminds him that the great classics (in- 
cluding this classic of criticism) are small in 
compass. ‘There is no need now to load the 
critical footnotes to the De Sudb/imitate with 
the minutiae of various readings. This kind 
of work has been done already ; and as the 
main facts at issue have been settled, a new 
editor may safely keep his list both of un- 
accepted manuscript readings and of unac- 
cepted conjectures within very narrow bounds. 
In his text Mr. Prickard incorporates a certain 
number of conjectures which are necessary 
and generally accepted, but none (I think) of 
his own. When he regards a passage as 


hopelessly corrupt, he marks it as such: e.g. 
cc. vil. 2; X. 7: xiv. 2; xliv. 7. Among 
the conjectures which he records, but does 
not accept, may be mentioned Mr. Herbert 
Richards’ ingenious cis Ajpov éviore repdortiov 
(ix. 14), and the same scholar’s rd Aree 
(xxxiv. 1: he himself suggests pi dre Aj Get). 
On the other hand, he receives into his text 
Mr. Richards’ xaiwv for xdétw (xv. 4). Bentley’s 
dractpamrte. for éréorparrat (xii. 3) he does 
not adopt. He rightly points out (Praefat. 
p- viil) that ‘non de splendore Demosthenis 
orationis in hoc loco, sed de contentione eius 
agitur.’ It might be added that the supposed 
corruption is not probable palaeographically, 
and that Vahlen, who adopted dracrparret 
in his former edition, now retains the manu- 
script reading éréotpamra. In ix. g Mr. 
Prickard records two (éyv@pure and ébedpyce) 
of the many substitutes proposed for éyapyce. 
But the text is probably right as he gives it: 
éreidy THY Tod Oeiov Sivayw Kata TH agiav 
exwpnoe xagépynvev. The meaning of éyadpyoe 
is ‘conceived’ or ‘ comprehended,’ as in St. 
Matthew’s Gospel xix. 11, 12, and in other 
writers. XxVil. 2: dmotyerOa (infin. for im- 
perat.), rather than dro‘xeoGe, may be right. 
xxiv. 1: can the author have quoted Hero- 
dotus in the form eis ddxpva execov 7d 
Génrpov (cp. xxiii. 2)? This would account 
for recov of Oedpevor in P. iv. 3: would it 
not be better to retain ‘Eppaxpdry as given by 
P rather than to read “Epuoxparyy with 
Manutius, when usage (more especially in 
these late writers) varies so greatly? On ix. 
g and xxiii. 4 Mr. Prickard’s critical notes are 
fuller than Vahlen’s. Very rarely an explan- 
atory note is included in the critical apparatus. 
For instance, xviii. 2 (‘nescio an respiciat 
noster Herod. ii. 11 ef dv 8%) ebeAjoer xrA. sed 
obstat accentus in é’); and xxxii. 8 (‘sanum 
esse avro, et nihil mutandum, docuit Vahlen, 
collato Diels Parmen. p. 95: vide etiam Iac. 
Riddell Dig. Plat. Id. p. 47 in Plat. Apol. 
p. 134’). The following misprints may be 
noted: p. xi. ‘I. Hammer’ for ‘C. Hammer,’ 
c. xxvii. 4 évOabe for évOade, c. xxviii. 5 the 
question-mark (;), in place of a comma, after 
dvoKoXor. 


To pass to the Translation. This includes 
an Introduction, an excellent Analysis of 
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Contents, the Translation proper (with the 
appropriate heading ‘ Concerning Sublimity’), 
an Index of Proper Names occurring in the 
Text, and the following Appendices: I. 
Specimen Passages translated from Greek 
Writers of the Roman Empire on Literary 
Criticism ;! II. The Treatise on Sublimity 
and Latin Critics; III. Passages translated 
from Bishop Lowth’s Oxford Lectures on 
Hebrew Poetry; IV. Additional Note on 
Paraphones. 

The chief topic discussed in the Intro- 
duction (cp. also Praefatio, pp. viii-x) is that 
of the date and authorship of the treatise. 
The negative conclusion reached appears in 
the terse headings prefixed to the text and 


to the translation, viz., [epi “Ywous and. 


‘Concerning Sublimity.’ But though no 
author’s name is given, Mr. Prickard makes 
it clear (in the course of his summary of the 
arguments on both sides) that he thinks the 
first century a more probable date of com- 
position than the third, and that the 
traditional English title ‘Longinus on the 
Sublime’ must not be taken as historically 
true. In his Appendix II. he has some 


interesting remarks on the Latin affinities of 


the treatise, and collects a few coincidences 
of detail between it and various passages 
of Quintilian. He might further have 
mentioned a double parallelism between the 
Astronomica of Manilius and the De Sué- 
imitate pointed out by Prof. Robinson Ellis 
(C.R. xiil. 294), and have added to the list 
of possible Latinisms one to which Mr. H. J. 
Edmiston has called attention (C.2. xiv. 224). 
While deprecating a positive conclusion 
based upon these indications of Latin in- 
fluence, Mr. Prickard remarks that any 
discovery as to the authorship of the treatise 
may be in the nature of a surprise, and 
he proceeds as follows: ‘It may therefore 
not be wholly idle to point out certain 
affinities to Latin thought, to remind our- 
selves that Horace began his literary life 
by writing Greek lyrics, and to add that the 
professions of Greek nationality implied 

The writers and passages are as follows: Dionys. 
Halic., de Comp. Verb., c. xxili; Plutarch, de Aud. 
Poetis, c. iii. ; Dion Chrysostom, Or. x22. Olympicus ; 
Lucian, Quomodo hist. conscribenda sit, §§ 1-8; 


Cassius Longinus, a) on Plato’s ‘ Timaeus,’ 4) Rhe- 
toric, c. iii. 


on p. 28 may have been understood to be 
merely conventional, a thin disguise which 
need deceive no one.’ The reference in 
the last clause is to De Sul. ix. 4: od kar’ 
GrAXa S€ twa % tadra, gol Soxel, Pidrrare 
Tepevriavé, (A€yw dé, ef wal piv os “EXAnow 
édeirai te ywwdoxew) kai 6 Kixépwv rod Anpo- 
obevous év Tots peyebeot tapadXrdrra. Taken 
by themselves, the words ei kai piv xrA. are 
not very decisive either way; but taken 
in connexion with the opening of the next 
section (dAAa tatra pev tpels av dmewwov 
émixpivoire xtA.), where the plural deis 
would seem to mean ‘you Romans,’ they 
appear to make Greek authorship more 
probable than Roman. Besides, would the 
author, if a Roman, have been content to 
name (without quoting) Cicero alone in 
Latin literature, when he quotes one passage 
from Hebrew literature anda host of passages 
from the poets and prose-writers of Greece ? 
We must rather believe that we have before 
us ‘an author who had the great Greek books 
in his hands, just as we have, only in a more 
complete form, and who read them 7x the 
language of his own daily life and from a 
Greek point of view’ (Prickard’s Introduction, 
p. vii). An ancient critical work emanating 
from such an author has, as Mr. Prickard 
himself says in the same passage, that about 
it which no modern estimate can supply. It 
is not simply a question of date, but (as the 
words put into italics imply) of nationality, or 
at all events most complete naturalisation ; 
and if the author was a Jew or a Roman (as 
Mommsen and Mr. Prickard respectively, 
and most tentatively, suggest), he must 
have been a most exceptionally Hellenized 
Jew or Roman. The safest conclusion 
probably is that he was a Greek of cosmo- 
politan interests and sympathies. It is clear 
from many indications that his was a wider 
world than that of the Mediterranean. Mr. 
Prickard truly points out (in a note on ix. 13) 
that ‘the rich imagery of the passage must 
have been drawn from a knowledge of seas 
other than the almost tideless Mediterranean,’ 
and he bids the reader compare Tacitus’ 
description, in the Agricola, of the wonder 
excited by the tides and tidal rivers of 
Britain. 

As regards the translation itself, it is 
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satisfactory to observe that the translator 
has not shrunk from the occasional use of 
long English sentences. Some good in- 
stances will be found on pp. 11, 45 (where it 
is worth noticing incidentally that the Greek 
writer subjects ragw itself to a pretty severe 
hyperbaton), 46 (last sentence), 71. The 
elaborate style in which the De Suddimitate 
is written is not its strongest point, but it is 
so characteristic that it should be indicated 
in any English translation which aims at 
reflecting the original faithfully. This is true 
of words as well as of sentences. Take, for 
example, the well-known definition dyos 
peyadodpootvns arjxnua (ix. 2). Much like 
a modern critic, the author introduces the 
words with a casual air (yéypada ov kal 
érépwht 7d Towodtrov), but they are nevertheless 
a resounding utterance of which he feels 
somewhat proud even on the formal side. 
‘Sublimity is the reverberation (or the far- 
heard echo) of a great soul’ would not be 
too elaborate a rendering of them. Mr. 
Prickard gives ‘sublimity is the note which 
rings from a great mind.’ (He mentions, but 


does not adopt, the rendering ‘eloquence 
is the ring of a great soul’: an expression 


which would be somewhat obscure apart 
from the Greek.) But if he simplifies in this 
passage, he redresses the balance elsewhere. 
In xxxiv. 2, for instance, he translates xat ov 
ravra éfns kal povorovws ws 6 Anuoobevns A€yer 
by ‘(he talks) not in a sustained monotonous 
manner like Demosthenes.’ Here his first 
inclination (apart from considerations of 
general literary effect) may have been to speak 
of ‘one tone, or pitch,’ since monotonous has 
come to imply droning. Similarly, he renders 
xeipw te TA Hvowa Epya, ws olovTat, Kal TO 
mavtt deAdtepa xabiotara: tais texvoAoyiats 
KatackeAeTevomeva (ii. 1) by ‘all natural 
effects are spoilt, they think, by technical 
rules, and become _ miserable skeletons.’ 
Here again, ‘ become miserable skeletons’ is 
perhaps to be preferred (as more elaborate) 
to some such expression as ‘are sorely 
shrivelled, or wizened.’ A few miscellaneous 
observations on points of detail may be 
added here. i.2: does not airijs rijs érwwoias 
mean ‘the very idea (sc. of Caecilius’ 
treatise)’ rather than simply ‘his ingenuity ’? 
x. 7: the introductory yap had better be 


omitted in an English version of Demo- 
sthenes’ famous words éorépa peév yap hv «.7.A. 
xv. 8: possibly BAérovew (in BAérovew "Epi- 
vias) combines the meanings of ‘see’ (elder, 
xv. 2) and ‘look.’ If so, ‘have Furies in their 
eyes’; or the like. xxvi. 3 : ‘the most finished 
work’ (7d dxpiBéorarov) would perhaps be 
slightly more natural English than Mr. 
Prickard’s ‘the most accurate work,’ though 
the latter rendering has the merit of 
uniformity. xxxix. 4: syllabic equivalence 
is purchased rather dearly when doep védos 
is turned into ‘like a vapour.’ (Such meta- 
phorical expressions as ‘ caused the danger to 
pass by like a cloud’ were—as we see from 
this and other passages—once famous for 
their vividness. They have long since 
lost their freshness ; and our orators now find 
it necessary to amplify the original idea, e.g. 
‘when you and I have vanished like streaks 
of morning cloud into the infinite azure of the 
past’). xliv. 3: dumep ovdev ote py KdAakes 
éxBaivouev peyadopveis is rendered ‘ where- 
fore we turn out nothing but flatterers of 
portentous growth.’ But the writer of the 
treatise seems of set purpose to repeat 
ironically an expression which he had pre- 
viously used more than once in serious con- 
texts; and if so, we should be nearer the 
mark in translating ‘we prove ourselves sub- 
lime flatterers’ or ‘we show a genius for 
flattery.’ In the same section the rare word 
madouabeis (cp. dysaGets) is hard to give: 
perhaps we might say ‘in the infant school 
we learn the lessons of a righteous servi- 
tude.’ 

Here and there Mr. Prickard seems to be 
translating a text other than his own. x. 7: 
the rendering (though avowedly only a para- 
phrase) would appear to suggest yypata 
rather than yvypara. (His suggestion of 
éurodvotvta in this corrupt passage may be 
noted by the way: as also an interesting 
conjecture in the third section of the same 
chapter.) vii. 4: the words drav yap ois 
ad duaddpwv éxirndevpdtwv Biwv Cydwv HAcKav 
Adywv Ev Te Kai Tavrov dua epi Tov adrav 
araot Soxy are rendered by ‘for when men 
of different habits, lives, ambitions, ages, 
all take one and the same view about the 
same writings.’ A real difficulty (that in- 
volved in translating Adywv by ‘ languages ’) is 
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thus met by means of a transposition which 
is, in a footnote, supported by the authority 
of Zachary Pearce. xiv. 3: does not the 
rendering seem to imply duBAvveorba rather 
than aduPBAoteGa? The metaphor of untimely 
birth is maintained in pi reAcodopovpeva. 
xviii. 1: a probable suggestion made in the 
Translation (but not noticed in the Text) 
is that ras wevores TE Kal épwrnoes may be an 
error for ras mevoes Te Kal dmoxpioes or the 
like. This seems confirmed by tis revoews 
«al aroxpioews, and two other similar expres- 
sions, later in the chapter. épwryces may 
have been a gloss on zevores. 

Like its original author, the translator of 
the treatise refuses to shun words because 
they are old or new, formal or familiar, if 
only they seem graphic and telling. Here 
are some examples. viii. 1: ‘native-born’ 
(for at@vyevets : the curious expression ‘native- 
born’ did not, as is sometimes thought, 
originate with Mr. Kipling). ili. 5: ‘academic’ 
(=cxoduxd). xv. 8: ‘exotic’ (= éxdpvdAor). 
xlii. 1: ‘stunts’ (=«xodAove). Xxxxili. 5: ‘in a 
row’ (€fjs). xli. 2': ‘ballad-music’ (ra wddpia). 
xliv. 12: ‘in a separate paper’ (év idiw to- 
pynpatt). Xx. 2: ‘he belabours the intellect 
of the judges’ (riv dudvorav tov dicactav 
mAytre). XXXxi. 2: ‘he had made collops of 
himself’ (dAov xataxopdevwv éavrdv). It is 
seldom that Mr. Prickard’s English is of the 
obscure or embarrassed kind which has given 
an evil name to ¢ranslators’ English. Slight 
exceptions to the rule will be found on p. 17 
(‘Yet all this is terrible indeed, though, 
unless taken as allegory, thoroughly impious 
and out of proportion’), p. 38 (‘ Demosthenes 
is offering a demonstration in defending his 
public acts’), p. 46 (‘He has transposed,’ 
etc.), p. 67 (‘Yet it is right,’ etc.). On the 
other hand, happy and idiomatic renderings 
are to be seen everywhere. For instance: 
iv. 4 ‘maiden-pupils’ (aapOévwv), xxxiv. 2 
‘the wit of a man who knows life’ (uuxrnp 
modTiKWTaTos), Xxil. 3 ‘speaking on the call 
of the moment’ (7d é& iwoyvov A€yev). A 
good example of the effective handling of 
longer passages may be drawn from ix. 13: 


‘Here the tone of those great lays of Ilium is no 
longer maintained—the passages on one level of 
sublimity with no sinking anywhere, the same stream 
of passion poured upon passion, the readiness of 
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turn, the closeness to life, the throng of images all 
drawn from the truth: as when Ocean retires into 
himself, and is left lonely around his proper bounds, 
only the ebbings of his greatness are left to our view, 
and a wandering among the shallows of the fabulous 
and the incredible.’ ! 

The passage just given is illustrated by 
a footnote (already mentioned) referring to 
‘the almost tideless Mediterranean.’ Other 
useful notes will be found on p. 3 (explaining 
ei éorw tous tis 7 BaOovs réxvn); pp. 21, 
22; p. 53 (on Paraphones: with a further 
reference to Appendix IV.). A slight error 
has occasionally crept into the Notes or the 
Introduction. On p. 39 the ‘ Demi’ of 
Eupolis is printed as ‘ Demis.’ Does not 
the reference given to Theophrastus on p. xii 
tend to confirm Mr. Prickard’s point, since 
6 dpeoxos clearly means to offer a compli- 
mentary greeting? Perhaps the brief descrip- 
tion of Theocritus on p. 61 (‘Theocritus, 
the great pastoral poet, living at Syracuse 
about 280 B.c.’) is as near to fact as we can 
hope to get. In the Introduction, pp. xv, 
xvi, it seems to be suggested that metaphors 
drawn from architecture rarely]occur in the 
Greek and Roman literary critics. But is 
this really so? Comparisons between literary 
composition and architecture will be found 
in Dionys. Halic. de Comp. Verb. c. 6 and 
c. 22, Quintil. Zzs¢. Or. vii. 1 (proem.), Cic. de 
Or. iii. 171. The expression 4 tév évoydrwv 
oikodouia occurs as early as Alcidamas. And 
a building metaphor probably underlies the 
rhetorical use in all or most of such words 
as : kavwv, youos, Tupyodv, avrepeidev, ornpty- 
pos, avTirtyptypds, dpa, Téxtwv, tAy, Kata- 
oxevalev, éyKaTaoKevos. 

A very attractive feature of Mr. Prickard’s 
Notes is the variety of the illustrative matter 
they contain. Reference is made to authori- 
ties so diverse as Seneca (on the idolatry 
of the ‘ Figures’), Hartwig (on the capture 
of the tunny), Sir Charles Napier (on Moses 
as a general: this judgment may have sug- 
gested a phrase used in recent years at Lady- 
smith), Lockhart’s Life of Scott (on Anne of 
Geierstein): not to mention the Déscourses 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds and the writings of 

1 It may be mentioned that Herman Merivale’s 
translation of Sappho’s ‘Ode to Anactoria’ is used 
in c. x. A new version of the Ode by Mr. A. S. 
Way appeared in the Academy of Nov. 24, 1906. 
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Addison and Pascal. Many readers of the 
Classical Review will remember the delight 
with which they read, some fifteen years ago, 
notes of an equally varied and attractive kind 
with which the same author had illuminated 
his book entitled Aristotle on the Art of Poetry. 
Now, as then, they will feel that they have spent 
some happy hours in the company of a scholar 
who looks {on literature not from any narrow 
technical standpoint, but as the outcome of a 
nation’s life. In a striking passage of Avis- 
totle on the Art of Poetry, Mr. Prickard 
compared the Poetics to an old Scandinavian 
house built from a tree in the great forest 
tracts. ‘The tree was nurtured through the 
lifetime of generations of men, and the 
building may hold together as long, perhaps, 
as Time himself. Enter, if you have oppor- 


tunity: the doorway is narrow, but noble 
guests assemble, and the entertainment satis- 
fies; the welcome prepared for all is unfail- 
ing ; and here too there are gods.’ Something 
of the same kind might be said of the Zreatise 
on the Sublime; and its most recent editor 
and translator may well feel that, by two 
books so compact and so inviting as 
those lately published, he has done not a 
little, in his day and generation, to maintain 
the life and extend the influence of Longinus. 
To a house whose rafters ‘are beautiful, as 
well as strong; for they are round and 
shapely in all their length, and, being richly 
coloured by air and by vital juices from within, 
can return the deep glow of the firelight’: 
to such a house there could be no more 


congenial guide. W. Ruys ROBERTS. 





COLIN AND BOURGUET ON THE PYTHIAN APOLLO. 


Le Culte @ Apollon Pythien a Athéenes. Par 
G. Coin. Paris: A. Fontemoing, 1905. 
Pp. 178. 39 gravures, 2 planches hors 


texte. Fr. 10. 

L’ Administration Financicre du Sanctuaire 
Pythique au LV. sitcle avant J.-C. Par E. 
BourGcuet. Paris: Fontemoing, 1905. 
Svo. Pp. 186. Fr. 5. 


PROFESSORS COLIN and BourRGUET, who were 
entrusted with the publication of certain 
classes of Delphic inscriptions in the Budi. 
Corr. Hell., have issued monographs on their 
provinces before the appearance of the defi- 
nitive account of the excavations. Professor 
Colin deals with the inscriptions from the 
Athenian treasury which are concerned with 
the Athenian cult of Apollo Pythios and Pro- 
fessor Bourguet with those relating to the gen- 
eral financial administration of the sanctuary. 
Both books show careful and _ laborious 
treatment of the material, and, since the 
results are arrived at by the strictest accu- 
racy and most scrupulous adherence to the 
actual data of the inscriptions, the soundness 
and modesty of the method go far to counter- 
balance the poverty of the material. 
Professor Colin has the more attractive 


field. Any light thrown on the relations of 
Athens to the great oracle would be of the 
utmost importance for the historian of the 
city and its intellectual development. Un- 
fortunately, the discoveries have been as bar- 
ren in this respect as in all others concerning 
the oracle. The inscriptions record the 
sending of ‘theories’ to Delphi, as they were 
sent to Delos and might be sent to any 
religious centre. Moreover, only one of them 
dates from the time of Greek independence; 
an inscription coming, significantly enough, 
not from the treasury. It shows Lycurgus 
and Demades among the hieropoioi who 
composed the ‘theory’ and dedicated a 
tripod. Most of the others belong to the 
early years of Roman domination when the 
return of peace and material prosperity 
enabled the Athenians to indulge in the 
observance of the gods of their ancestors. 
These inscriptions may possibly retain some 
of the forms observed in the greater epochs, 
but in themselves they are little more than 
monuments of petty civic glory (piKxpompé 
eva) and evidence of the well-known ‘ levitas’ 
of the decadent Greek. More interesting 
perhaps are the few inscriptions which date 
from early imperial times and show the 
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Pythiad declining into a mere ‘dodecad’ (a 
sacrifice of twelve beasts). The one out- 
standing feature of these inscriptions—itself 
no novelty—is the evidence which they 
afford of the continued importance of certain 
families in priestly functions. 

Professor Bourguet, while his field is of less 
general interest, is concerned with the one 
new fact of importance which has been 
brought to light by the Delphic inscriptions. 
The discovery that the temple of Apollo was 
destroyed during the fourth century, before 
the Sacred War, is not only of capital import- 
ance to the historian of Delphi, but should 
have the greatest influence upon our estimate 
of literary evidence. The inscriptions upon 


which he comments—for, unlike Professor 
Colin, he does not give them in extenso— 
deal entirely with the period of the rebuild- 


ing after this event. They date roughly from 
364 to 305 B.c. and are far from forming a 
complete series. They are concerned in- 
deed with three distinct bodies which were 
responsible for the administration of the 
specially raised funds. Without being full 
enough to give complete insight into the 
nature either of the funds or of their organ- 
isation, or being sufficiently typical to throw 
much light on the general nature of financial 
administration in Greece, they have a cer- 
tain value in showing in what way a special 
emergency was met. Professor Bourguet, 
like Professor Colin, probably expected that 
much more would be revealed by the docu- 
ments committed to his charge ; but, having 
met with disappointment, they have both 
done well to make the most of the results of 
their inquiries. 





THE GREEK MSS. IN THE AMBROSIAN LIBRARY. 


Bibliothecae 
AEMIDIUS 
Tomi II. 
MCMVI. 


Catalogus codicum graecorum 
Ambrosianae. Digesserunt 
MartTINI et Dominicus Bassl. 
Mediolani impensis U. Hoepli. 
Pp. 1297. L. 50. 


THE world of learning, especially the 
Northern world, is laid under a great debt by 
the appearance of the long-expected cata- 
logue of the Ambrosian Library. The 
foundation of Card. Federigo Borromeo con- 
tained the curious proviso that his college of 
Ambrosian Doctors were not to publish a 
catalogue of his library. Hence the in- 
habitant of Thule—though, once arrived in 
Lombardy, the critical benevolence of Mons. 
Antonio Ceriani and the kind readiness of 
Doctors Amelli, Mercati, and Ratti gave him 
all he wanted—unless he tore himself from 
his sea-coal fire, launched upon the sea, and 
traversed the usually icy fields of Eastern 
France and the horrors of the Gotthardbahn, 
was reduced to wonder what the treasures of 
the Ambrosiana might be. The twelve years’ 
toil of Sigg. Martini and Bassi, with the 
benevolent co-operation of the Ambrosian 


College, assisted by the enterprise of the firm 
of Hoepli, enables us to rifle this gaza at our 
ease. The labour of describing 1093 codices 
must have been gigantic: and with one 
editor in Milan, the other at Naples (for 
Sig. Martini now presides over the Nazionale 
in that city), and the printers in Turin, it is 
a marvel how any proofs arrived at their 
destination. The editors are to be un- 
reservedly congratulated on their great work, 
which bears every mark of completeness and 
accuracy. 

A brief introduction gives us the main 
facts of the history of the collection : Borro- 
meo’s two commissioners, one who swept the 
South of Italy, and the other who drew 
Greece and the islands ; and the purchase ot 
the library of G. V. Pinelli of Genoa. As 
the index shows, these three sources of 
supply account for the greater part of the 
library. Founded therefore almost at the 
same time as our Bodleian and upon 
this comprehensive and enlightened plan, it 
was launched upon its career of learning. 
Fourth in size among the great Italian col- 
lections, it has ever possessed a character of 
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its own. If it wants the gray perfections of 
the Laurenziana, the space and prospect of 
the Vatican— 

hinc septem dominos videre colles 

et totam licet aestimare Romam— 


the architectural beauty of Cesena and 
Bergamo, and the manifold seductions of 
Divus Marcus, it suggests active learning 
more than any Italian library. Mons. Ceriani 
embanked in folios, the religious in their 
habit, the sober late Renaissance buildings, 
are an island of the Muses in the midst of 
new Milan. There are no greater names in 
Italian learning than Muratori and Mai, and 
Mons. Ceriani’s own disciples are among 
the leading archivists of Italy, and await you 
whether down the long galleries of the 
Vatican or at the top of the endless mountain 
of Monte Cassino. 

The editors do not announce new classical 
discoveries; as with other Italian libraries, 
the spectacled barbarian has mined and 
sounded too long to make that probable. 
The strength too of the Ambrosiana is hardly 
on the ancient side ; with the exception of the 
codex pictus of Homer,! it has few classical 
MSS. of the first rank, books which unite 
importance of author and excellence of era, 
such as the Heidelberg Anthology or the 
Urbino Isocrates;* it presents rather a 
number ot ugly but useful thirteenth or 
fourteenth century copies, stuffed with 
scholia and variants, of substantial value 
in the case of the Iliad and Aristophanes, 
and of primary importance for the less- 
favoured Theocritus and Pindar. The novel- 
ties of the catalogue are, as the authors say, 
to be looked for in patristic and Byzantine 
literature, and in the vast quantity of palaeo- 
graphical and bibliographical detail which 
their industry has made available. 

A reviewer should criticise if he can. I will 
therefore mention a few points which come 
within my own limited purview. The in- 
dices, though justly styled J/ocupletissimt, 

1 Of which a facsimile is published by the same 
firm. 

2 It might have secured one, however, if Gratia 
Maria Gratius had bought the Ravenna Aristophanes 
at Pisa, where it seems then to have been, and had 
not left it to the Camaldulensian Caneti a hundred 
years later. 
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might have been still more convenient: thus 
the MSS. of Homer are collected under 
‘ Homerus’ without further distinction. The 
hasty inquirer (we are all hasty when we 
consult an index) for the Batrachomyomachia 
has to turn up thirty-six numbers before he is 
satisfied. The same is the case with the 
other classical authors. Why again do the 
editors quote the three MSS. of the Homeric 
Hymns according to the edition of Baumeister 
(1860) ? There have been five editions since, 
And why do they keep alive the clumsy and 
unauthorised notation invented by Wolf? 
Moreover, no mortal eye for at least 2500 
years has seen the Hymn to Apollo in two 
pieces. Therefore (under S 31 sup.) for 
*I-II (in unum conflati)-IV. VI-XVIII 
1-12, XIX-XXVI 1-13 XXVII-XXXII 
1-19 XXXIII’ read ‘III-XXXIII.’ No. 74 
=A 181 sup. The age, in my humble 
opinion, is s. XIII, not XIV; text of the 
palimpsest s. XI, not s. X. One quire has 
fallen out (i), containing = 289-II 305. 
No. 89=B 39 sup. My notes give on 
f. 197 v., otherwise blank, an owner’s name, 
Jo. Mariae Catanaei. No. 281=E 35 sup. 
and 502=L i112 sup. both belonged to 
Lionoro of Bologna.? Their text (of the 
Iliad) also is identical, and 502 is the 
ancestor of 281. Similarly No. 441 =H 77 
sup. was presented to its owner by the Duca 
d’Urbino. It contains the same text (of the 
Iliad) as Vat. Urbin. 136, and is its twin. 
To return to No. 502, this MS. belonged to 
an owner who calls himself in the genitive 
Aevxa (so I read, though elsewhere it is 
Aovka) tot Bwydiov. The editors surmise the 
name is Bonfigli. May I add that our MS. 
Canonici gr. 86 has this form ? (rod Aovxa roi 
Bopdiriov kai trav pirwv tav orovdaiwv). The 
information was in print in a little work for 
which the reviewer was responsible in 18go. 

No. 463=I 58 sup. The same Con 
stantinus Lucites appears with a_ similar 
inscription in Ottoboni 211. The verses in 
Ottob. which are partly illegible may be 
emended from the Milan copy. Further, in 
our MS. the verses read in line 2 paxedoviys 
(not ¢m), line 4 é& dv (not dv). 


3 Owner of the MS. Ferrara 116 N. A. 4 (Aes 
chylus, etc., s. xv.) 
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No. 486=L 73 sup. This exceedingly 
interesting MS. was part of the library of the 
Polentani, despots of Ravenna: the house in 
which they entertained Dante is still shown. 
The legend stamped on the binding is given 
by the editors after Mai. According to my 
copy it runs 
:$: [s¢. sum] guidonis qda hostasii de poleta. 
There is no stroke above the a in qda nor 
above the ¢ in poleta. 

No. 1015 = E 56inf. 
that of Scutariota. 

The editors will be able to tell at a glance 
if these suggestions are correct. We have to 
thank them heartily for their iabours, and to 
hope that the remaining Italian Greek col- 
lections—his Holiness’s Vaticani Greci, the 
Venetian MSS. which Castellani left, and the 
fine library at Messina—may soon get into 
print. Publishers, to judge from the 
announcements, and librarians also, seem 


The hand resembles 


set upon facsimiles: facsimiles have their 
uses, when the authors are judiciously chosen, 
but there is no such short cut to philological 
gratitude as a catalogue. 


Since this notice was written, Monsignor 
Ceriani has passed away. According to the 
Osservatore Romano of March 6, ‘nato ad 
Ubaldo il 1828, fu ordinato sacerdote nel 
1852; fu insegnante nel Collegio di Mercate 
fino al 1854, entrd nella Biblioteca Ambro- 
siana nel 1856, e da 37 anni ormai ne era 
prefetto.” As a learned churchman and 
palaeographer he was the successor of 
Montfaucon, Muratori, Tillemont, and Mai. 
Generations of foreigners will miss his bent 
and striking figure, his piercing brown eye, 
and his snuff-box. ‘Sia pace eterna all’ 
anima benedetta dell’ illustre  Prelato 


milanese.’ 
T. W. ALLEN. 


RHYTHM IN GREEK AND LATIN PROSE. 


ARISTOTLE and Cicero are disappointingly 
brief on the subject of rhythm in prose. 
Prose, says Aristotle, in a well-known passage 
of the Aheforic (iii 8), should be rhythmical 
but not metrical; yet the rhythm must not 
be too elaborate, and the paean is to be 
preferred to the dactyl, spondee, iambus, or 
trochee. Again, a period should begin and 
end with a long syllable: hence the ‘ first 
paean’ (_ |  ) makes the best beginning, 
and the fourth (_ | _ _) the best ending. As 
amatter of fact, the Panegyric of Isocrates, 
Aristotle’s favourite model of artistic prose, 
begins with the ‘first paean’: zodAdxs é-| 
Gavpaoa. But it does not end with the 
fourth. It ends with an anapaestic dimeter, 
followed by the twice repeated combination 
of a trochee and a spondee: xat rots | dAXous| 


d0g|ovow —elvaul|. 


neydhov | dyabdv | atrroe 
Here the last eight syllables exactly corre- 
spond to one of Cicero’s ‘clausulae,’ gentium 
virtute princeps. 


1 Die Rhythmen der Asianischen und Réimischen 
Kunstprosa, von Friedrich Blass. Leipzig : Deichert, 
1905. Pp. 221. M. 6. 


To the rhythm mentioned by Aristotle, 
the anapaest was added by Theophrastus. 
This may be inferred from a passage in the 
De Oratore (iii 185). Inthe Orator (212-5), 
Cicero approves of a period ending with a 
cretic (prodeant), or with a double trochee 
(comprobavit). He adds that, in a speech of 
Carbo’s, the latter word was received with a 
remarkable outburst of applause:  ¢antus 
clamor contionis excitatus est, ut admirabile 
esset. But when Cicero insists on the 
applause that followed the final word com- 
probavit, he apparently gives the double 
trochee the entire credit of a result which 
must have been partly due to the epigram- 
matic point and antithetic form of the 
sentence as a whole:—fatris dictum sapiens 
temeritas fili comprobavit. I may add that, 
in my own experience, I have often found 
that the ear of even a modern audience 
is sensitive to the effect produced by 
ending a Latin sentence with a double 
trochee. 

Quintilian, after noting the popularity of 
the double trochee, adds that the cretic is as 
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effective at the beginning as at the end (ix 4, 
105). Healso states that the rhythm of the 
Demosthenic phrase waou xai macas is (by 
the resolution of «ad into two short syllables) 
exactly represented in Cicero’s favourite 
ending :—esse. videatur (iX 4, 73; X 2, 
18). 

Rhythmical endings remained in use in 
Latin prose to the end of the Roman age 
(¢c. 529 A.D.). They have been traced from 
Cyprian down to Cassiodorus, who stands on 
the threshold of the Middle Ages, while the 
first who, in these c/ausulae, gives effect to 
accent instead of quantity is St. Augustine. 
The cdausulae are supposed to have fallen out 
of use at the beginning of the Middle Ages, 
z.e. in the time of Gregory the Great (d. 601), 
and to have been revived by Pietro Damiani 
(d. 1072). But it was not until after the 
death of the latter that the officia/ use of the 
accentual equivalents of the old clausulae 
was restored by Urban II (1088-99), who, 
for this very purpose, called Giovanni 
Caetani from Monte Cassino and set him 
over the Papal Chancery. 

In the Revival of Learning one of the 
most successful of the imitators of the style 
of Cicero was Paolo Cortesi, who, at the age 
of twenty-five, dedicated to Lorenzo in the 
year 1490 his celebrated dialogue ‘On 
Learned Men.’ It includes a series of highly 
finished criticisms on the style of ail the 
great modern Italian writers of Latin from 
Dante down to the author’s own day. The 
secret of its success lay partly in the fact that 
the author had discovered for himself the im- 
portance of a rhythmical structure in the 
composition of Ciceronian prose : 


‘Mea quidem sententia est, orationem Latinam 
numerosa quadam structura contineri oportere, gzae 
adhuc omnino a nostris hominibus ignoratur.’—De 
Hominibus Doctis, p. 23, ed. Galletti. 


Erasmus, in his Cvceronianus (1528), 
makes sport of the ultra-Ciceronian, who 
reserves one of his three vast dictionaries for 
a collection of all the varieties of rhythm 
used at the beginning, middle, and end of 
the sentences of Cicero. Curiously enough, 
only two years later, Erasmus published 
among the works of Cyprian a treatise De 
duplia’ martyrio, the spuriousness of which 


has recently been determined partly by the 
fact that it ignores the rhythms recognised in 
the genuine works of Cyprian!; and it is 
supposed? to have been written by Erasmus 
himself. The practice of Cicero is in 
general followed in the Orations of Muretus. 
Gaspar Scioppius, the Jesuit opponent of 
the great Scaliger, ends his work De arte 
critica (1597) by pointing out that Cicero’s 
favourite clausulae are five in number: 
(z) vn wvlee @) vo @).+. 1.28 
OP, ee Ok ee eee Se 
my own examples of each: (1) esse videatur, 
(2) sempiternam, (3) cedit audaciae, (4) stipati 
sumus, and (5) condonaverunt. The four 
types selected in 1606 by G. J. Vossius, in 
his Rhetoric (IV iv § 4) are all of them quadri- 
syllabic: (1) _Lim (2) .--= (3)V0-a 
and (4) ___<; but they do not mark any 
advance in the study of the subject. 

In recent times the whole question has 
been revived. Thus the relation between 
Cicero’s precepts and his practice has been 
elaborately discussed by Wuest (1881), who, 
however, confined his attention to eighteen 
of the Speeches, resigning the examination of 
the rest to any ‘who were endued with oti 
copia and ferrea constantia.’ Six of the 
Speeches were carefully analysed by E. Miil- 
ler (1886), who traced eight types of 
clausulae, which (as has been shown by 
Norden) may be reduced to three :—the 
double trochee, the double cretic, and the 
cretic followed by the trochee (the last 
syllable in each of the three being either 
short or long). The question was further 
advanced by Julius Wolff (1901), on the 
basis of an examination of ten Speeches. 
The study of the subject has also been 
fruitfully carried on in France. Finally, by 
the heroic industry of Zielinski, the investi- 
gation has been extended to all the Speeches, 
a task involving the classification of no less 
than 17,902 examples. The primary types 
have thus been ascertained to be six in 
number. (The verbal examples here selected 
appear to be the best specimens of each 


type.) 
1 Norden, Kunstprosa, 946 n. 


2 By F. Lezius, in Neue Jahrb. f. deutsche Theo- 
logie, 1895, 95 f, 184 f. 
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(1) morte vicerunt. 

(2) cesstt audaciae. 

(3) audeat tudicare. 

(4) spiritum pertimescerem. 
(5) commodis omnibus careret, 


(6) supplices vestri habere debeant. 


It will be observed that all these forms 
consist of a cretic base followed by a trochaic 
cadence of two or more syllables. In the 
last five, a molossus (___) may be sub- 
stituted for the first cretic, e.g. (2) possem 
cognoscere, (3) decreto restitutus, (4) libertas 
vestra tollitur, (5) leges mutare noluerunt, 
and (6) et nos extstimare possumus. 

The first three types (of the two classes 
taken together) occur in 60°3 per cent of 
Cicero’s clausudae, and the fourth in 26°5 per 
cent. So that these types alone account for 
86°8 per cent of the whole. Types five and 
six are comparatively rare. The small 
remainder is mainly made up of other types 
which cannot be here set forth in full. The 
most frequent of these types are (2) _L_| 
-—-— vd) _) Pe peer and OF iwicme) 
-~v-.|- The best examples are (a) con- 
sules designati, (b) cum gemitu civitatis, and 
(c) postea nil audierunt. These three make 
about 6 per cent of the whole. 

Further details may be found in Zielinski’s 
Clauselgesetz (Leipzig, 1904), and in the 
careful reviews of that work published in the 
American Journal of Philology, xxv 453 f, 
and the Classical Review, xix 164f. After 
my attention had been drawn to these results, 
I took care that the ten brief encomia which 
it was my duty to prepare for the Senate 
House in June, 1905, should be in accord- 
ance with the new lights, and, I may add 
that the practice thus acquired led to my 
finding myself repeating the process at a 
later date with hardly any conscious effort. 
It would obviously have been still easier for 
anyone, whose native language was Latin, to 
keep these rules by a sense of instinct or 
by a certain tact acquired by a natural sus- 
ceptibility to a rhythmical sequence of sound. 
The rhythm of the close of a period is clearly 
more prominent than that of any other part: 
it is also more strictly observed; and it is 
this alone that has been the subject of 
Zielinski’s elaborate investigation. 


This limitation is, however, disapproved 
by Professor Blass, who makes the rhythm 
of artistic prose depend, not on the metrical 
value of the close of the period, but on the 
symmetrical correspondences between the clauses 
within the period. The work mentioned at 
the head of this article was published late in 
1905, but a request to review it has only 
reached me at a very recent date. In this 
work the author carefully examines the 
rhythms prevailing in artistic Attic prose, 
and analyses many passages in Isocrates and 
Plato. Passing from the Attic to the Asiatic 
rhythm, he holds that the founder of the 
latter was Hegesias of Magnesia (270 B.c.), 
who is familiar to us in the pages of 
Cicero, and whose style was characterised by 
the author of Zhe Attic Orators as ‘a curious 
combination between jerkiness and magni- 
loquence.’ The remains of Hegesias are 
here analysed, with an indication of his 
preference for certain metrical forms, 
among which is the double trochee. The 
Asiatic rhythm is even exemplified in lengthy 
extracts from the Epistles to the Hebrews 
and the Galatians, and the latter part of the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians ; it is also 
illustrated from the pages of Pausanias, 
who was himself an Asiatic, having probably 
been a native of Magnesia ad Sipylum. 
Then follows a sketch of the beginnings of 
rhythmical prose among the Romans, with 
some account of the theory and practice in 
the case of Cicero. Passages in the pro 
Milone and other Speeches are analysed with 
a view to exhibiting the correspondence 
between the several clauses within the period. 
The variety of the rhythms of Cicero is 
subsequently contrasted with the monotony 
of those of Seneca, Q. Curtius, and Apuleius, 
though in the last of these three writers a 
larger element of Greek freedom is re- 
cognised. 

The Appendix includes an analysis of se- 
lected passages from Isocrates, Demosthenes, 
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Plato, and the ’A@nvaiwy zoditefa. Only 
three years previously, some of these had 
been analysed by the same author, but 
on different principles, in his Rhythmen der 
Attischen Kunstprosa(1got). The symmetry 
of the clauses of the peroration of the 
De Corona was there set forth, and it was 
shown that the ratio of the long to the short 
syllables was 7 to 3,a ratio resulting in a stately 
and impressive type of rhythm. With this 
result we might well have been content, but, 
in the present work, the author returns to the 
same peroration, and awakens our misgivings 
by marking off the correspondences of 
rhythms in part of the passage, as follows :— 


éfwAeus Kal 7pow- 
News ev y Kali Gadrar- 
TH Tooarte. 


Such a division seems unnatural, and there- 
fore unconvincing. The author admits that 
the rhythm of the last of the three fractions 
of this sentence can only be made to corre- 
spond to that of the other two (____v_), 
by virtually prolonging the first syllable:—ry. 
If Demosthenes had delivered this passage on 
these principles, I doubt whether the result 
would have received the applause of his 
audience. 

The example just quoted may serve as an 
illustration of the author’s admission that his 
rhythms are ‘ completely independent’ of the 
thought, and of the structure of the clauses. 
But, if the rhythms are really ‘independent’ 
of the thought, how can we reconcile this 
contention with the author’s own Index, 


which shows that, on five of his pages, he 
deals with mimetic rhythms in Attic writers, 
and, in other parts of his book, with mimetic 
rhythms in Cicero and St. Paul? If the 
rhythm of those writers sometimes depends 
on the sense, and if our author’s rhythms do 
not, it would follow that our author’s rhythms 
are not always the same as those of the 
original writers. 

Even a German reviewer has described 
the present work as far from easy reading, 
and the same will probably be the feeling of 
English scholars, who have a grateful re- 
membrance of the lucid style of the eminent 
authors Adttische Beredsamkeit. Those, 
however, who desire to read a brief and clear 
statement of the author’s views on the 
Rhythm of Attic Prose may be glad to turn 
from the present German work to the English 
article which Professor Blass, as an honorary 
Doctor of Dublin, has recently contributed 
to the current number of Hermathena. 

J. E. Sanpys. 


P.S.—The above was written on Feb. 28, 
and the proof returned for press on March 
15. On the very next day, I learnt from an 
obituary notice in the Atheneum that Prof. 
Blass had died on the 5th of March, at the 
time when my review was in the hands ot 
the printer. I cordially agree with all that 
Prof. Mahaffy has said in his noble tribute 
to the memory of our friend. A notice of 
his life and work will be found in another 


column. 
q. BS: 





JULIAN THE APOSTATE. 


Julian the Apostate. By GaArTaNo NEGRI. 
Translated from the second Italian edition 
by the Ducuess Littra-VIscONTI-ARESE. 
With an Introduction by Prof. P. ViLLarI. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1905. Royal 
8vo. 2 Vols. Pp. xxxiv + vi +, 636. 
Eight Plates. 215. 


TuIs is an important and interesting book, 
but we must add that we rise from its perusal 
with a certain feeling of disappointment. 


It is a posthumous work, the production 
of an Italian politician, Senator Gaetano 
Negri, of whose curiously varied life Prof. 
Villari gives a vivid portrait in the introduc- 
tion. Revolutionary Italian patriot, lieutenant 
in the army of Victor Emanuel, public 
official and Syndic of. Milan; and eventually 
Senator, Negri found himself in middle life 
by a turn of the wheel of politics ousted 
from his former position of ascendency and 
reduced to political inaction. Like a wise 
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man he did not spend the remaining years 
of his life in vain complaints or vainer 
struggles to retain his lost power, but turned 
his hand to literary work. 

‘He now gave to the world a large 
number of essays—historical and critical 
essays—essays on philosophy and on religion. 
He wrote on subjects of every kind: of every 
age, whether ancient or modern: of every 
part of the world.’ 

So says Prof. Villari. I suspect he feels 
with us that this multifariousness of discourse 
prevented his friend from attaining supreme 
excellence in any single department ; and 
hence that slight feeling of disappointment 
which mingles with our admiration for 
an industrious and sometimes brilliant 
performance. 

The fact that this rich and varied life was 
ended in 1902 by a slip among the hills of 
the Riviera, which caused a fall, fatal though 
only from a rock twelve or thirteen feet high, 
is one of those pathetic instances of dispro- 
portioned cause and effect which might have 
inspired some additional lines in Johnson’s 
‘Vanity of Human Wishes.’ 

The plan of Senator Negri’s book is a 
rather peculiar one. In the first 140 pages 
he gives a rapid sketch of the life of Julian. 
There is no attempt here to go into any 
detail as to the military career or political 
administration of the Emperor, and though 
the handsomely printed pages afford one 
some very pleasant reading, it cannot be said 
that a careful student of Gibbon will find 
that this part of the book adds greatly to the 
sum of his knowledge. All the remaining 
480 pages of the book are devoted practically 
to the discussion of Julian’s attitude towards 
the Christian religion and his attempt to 
re-establish Hellenistic polytheism as the 
religion of the Empire. 

It strikes us that there is here some want 
of balance in the subjects touched upon. 
Doubtless the so-called ‘ Apostasy’ of Julian 
—a reproachful epithet, which no fair-minded 
Christian should have applied to him—is and 
will ever be the most interesting fact in his 
mental history ; but in a large and important 
work like this we had some right to expect a 
review of the political and military adminis- 
tration of the Empire under the family of 


Constantine, a sketch af Gaul as it existed 
when Julian was reigning at Lutetia Parisi- 
orum, and a rather fuller discussion of the 
reasons why Julian failed in that attack on 
the Persian Kingdom in which Heraclius— 
assuredly not an abler man than he—suc- 
ceeded 270 years later. It is the absence of 
this kind of discussion, which makes us feel the 
book, as we have said, somewhat disappoint- 
ing; and on the other hand the treatment 
of Julian’s religious adventure is rather 
diffuse and not quite free from needless 
repetitions. 

Still it is plain what was Senator Negri’s 
motive for entering on this period of history 
and we must not unreasonably complain of 
his having followed the bent of his genius. 
An Italian, like so many of his countrymen, 
alienated probably by his very patriotism 
from the teachings of the Catholic Church, 
but not able to accept any other form of 
Christianity, a rationalist, yet one who 
‘recognised the irresistible yearning for faith 
that is common to all mankind,’ he felt him- 
self placed midway between Julian and 
Athanasius and could in a certain sense 
admire both, while he agreed with neither. 
He fully recognises and indeed insists almost 
to weariness upon the hopelessness of Julian’s 
attempt to revive the dead polytheism of 
Greece, and yet he sees that there was some- 
thing noble, something of a striving after a 
purer morality than Christian Constantinople 
and Antioch practised, even in that very 
contention. As he says, ‘ Julian understood 
that to save the Empire it was not necessary 
to embrace Christianity as Constantine had 
done, or to persecute it like Diocletian, but 
rather to create something that responded in 
part to those needs which found their satis- 
faction in Christianity, and at the same time 
preserved the basis of ancient thought and 
civilisation. For this purpose he initiated 
that movement which we have called the 
Christianisation of Paganism.’ This seems 
to us to be well and truly said; but the 
author might have added that the changes 
wrought by Julian’s uncle tended, whether he 
intended it or not, towards the Paganisation 
of Christianity. 

Perhaps the greatest merit of Negri’s book 
consists in the careful study which he has 





go 


given to Julian’s own writings. Heseems to 
have steeped himself in these, if he has 
not very thoroughly assimilated the rest of 
the literature of Julian’s age. In one 
instance, as Prof. Villari has pointed out, he’ 
has too readily accepted as authentic a series 
of letters (the so-called letters of Iamblicus) 
on whose genuineness recent criticism has 
thrown great suspicion. 

The translation of Negri’s book, if accom- 
plished, as we suppose is the case by an 
Italian lady, deserves the highest praise. 
The English is clear and following, and only 
here and there do we meet with an unusual 
locution, suggestive of a foreign hand. Only 
we must be allowed to express our regret 
that the translator did not by referring to the 
index to Gibbon, get some of the proper 
names into forms more consonant with 
English usage. Sallustius, Gratianus and 
Valentinianus, though perfectly correct, 
happen not to be the forms under which 
their names generally appear in our histories. 
The name of the Church historian Soxomenes 
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which recurs with irritating frequency, is of 
course wrong: it should be either Sozomen 
or Sozomenus. Sirmio suggests the villa of 
Catullus instead of the great Pannonian city 
of Sirmium. Another error is the rendering 
of the national name Alamanni, the stubborn 
antagonists of Julian, whose seven kings 
were defeated at the battle of Strassburg, by 
the word Germans which here strikes the 
wrong note, and in a vague racial designation 
hides the nationality of an important tribe. 

Still more important is the mistranslation 
of Britannia (on page 75) by Brittany instead 
of Britain. The right distinction however 
between the British Island and the Armorican 
peninsula in the fourth and fifth centuries 
often makes a snare and a trap for modern 
historians. The passages here referred to 
are important as showing that not only ships 
but also large supplies of corn could be 
collected from our island in the middle of the 
fourth century for the purposes of Julian’s 
warfare beyond the Rhine. 

THomas HOoDGKIN. 


SHORT NOTICES 


A vocabulary, for instance, is out of place in 


Herodotus IV. By E.S. SHucksurGH, Litt.D. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1906. 45. 
Thucydides, Book I, By E.C. MARCHANT. 
London: Macmillan and Co., 1905. 3s. 6d. 
Selections from Thucydides, Book VI, By 
Percy URE. London: John Murray, 1906. 
2s. 6a. Selections from Plutarch’s Life of 
Caesar. By R. L. A. Du Pontet. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1906. 2s. Livy, the 
Second Macedonian War. By W. J. HEMs- 
LEY and Joun Aston. London: Blackie 
and Son, 1s. 6d. M. Tulli Ciceronis pro 
Sexto Roscio Amerino Oratio. Edited by 
J.C. NicoL. Cambridge: University Press, 
1905. 25. 6a. C. Plint Caecli Secundi 
LEpistularum Liber Sextus. Edited by J. D. 
Durr. Cambridge: University Press, 
1906. 25. 6d. 


These are school books of the old type. 
Notes of all sorts are jumbled up together, 
some meant for very beginners, others for 
advanced students. There is no evidence 
that the editors know what are the needs of 
young boys, or how to meet them intelligently. 


any edition of Thucydides. Of the above, 
the most suitable for boys are the selections 
from Plutarch and the letters of Pliny. 
The latter is admirable, except that the long 
vowels are not marked, as they should be 
for young students. 


A History of the Revised Version of the New 
Testament. By SamMueEL HEMPHILL, 
Litt.D. Elliot Stock. 35. 6d. 

This is a very painstaking and interesting 

piece of work. The writer concludes that 

‘the work of revision must be done over 

again, at least in the Gospels, on the same 

principles that found favour with the Old 

Testament revisers.’ 


Euripides and the Spirit of his Dramas. By 
Paut DercHARME, translated by JAMEs 
Loes. London: Macmillan and Co. 
Pp. xix+392. 125. 6d. net. 

The translation is well done, but it seems a 

pity that the graceful French of the late Prof. 

Decharme should not be read in the original. 
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We trust that scholars will read this book. 
It illustrates the thoroughness of the modern 
French classical school, and it shows also 
that the heresies of Dr. Verrall are by no 
means peculiar to himself. Chapter II. was 
written before Euripides the Rationalist, but 
there is scarcely an idea in the latter the 
germ of which is not to be found in the 
former. 


The Progress of Hellenism in Alexander's 
Empire. By J. P. Manarry. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. 


This is a book evidently intended for the 
general reader. It is an attractive résumé of 
the social and political forces at work in the 
kingdoms of the Diadochi. Perhaps the 
least satisfactory portion is that dealing with 
Hellenism and Christianity. We note with 
pleasure that a chapter is devoted to 
Xenophon as the precursor of Hellenism. 


The Second Athenian Confederacy. By F. H. 
MaRSHALL. Cambridge: University Press. 
35. 6d. 


Mr. Marshall’s essay is characterised by 
scholarly cautiousness. After a rapid but 
clear summary of the events leading to the 
formation of the confederacy, he discusses 
with as much detail as the scanty evidence 
permits the constitutional principles involved 
—more especially the mutual relations, 


administrative and judicial, of synedrion, 
boulé, and ecclesia. The latter half of the 
book deals with the general history of the 
confederacy from 378 to 337. 


Outlines from Plato. By F. P. Lonc. Ox- 
ford: B. H.. Blackwell, and London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., 
1905. Pp. 95. 2s. 6d. net. 


We have in this book a most praiseworthy and 
lucid attempt to explain Plato’s metaphysics, 
not by reading into him the speculations of 
recent philosophers, but by utilising modern 
philosophic thought to put the Platonic 
doctrines in the clearest light. We note 
with great pleasure the full quotations, and 
the fairness with which the author deals with 
‘heretics’ like Professor Jackson. The only 
grumble we have to make is that some 
attempt should have been made to connect 
the passages quoted and discussed with their 
context in the dialogue from which they are 
taken. 


An Abridged History of Greek Literature. 
By ALFRED CroiseT and Mavrice 
CROISET. Authorized Translation by 
GEORGE F. HEFFELBOWER. London: 
Macmillan and Co., 1904. Pp. x+569. 
tos. 6d. net. 


The translation is marred by some misprints 
among the Greek words. The authors in 
their Preface say that they address them- 
selves to pupils of secondary schools. This 
would be a useful book of reference for 
sixth form boys and candidates for classical 
honours in our universities. 


The Clarendon Press sends us three 
volumes edited by J. CHurToN COLLINs, 
Litt.D. They are Matthew Arnold’s 
Merope with Whitelaw’s translation of the 
Electra of Sophocles (3s. 6a.) ; Sophocles’ 
Antigone, translated by Whitelaw (1s. net) ; 
Euripides’ A“estis, translated by Kynaston 
(1s. net). We cannot believe that Greek 
masterpieces in translations, however ably 
done, can afford suitable material for school 
lessons in English literature. The curriculum 
is overcrowded already. The translation of 
Alcestis is poorly done. All these books 
are loaded with notes and _ introductions 
after the fashion of the bad type of school 
book. ‘Translations, however, are sometimes 
useful for history lessons. Ancient history 
especially might well be taught with Plutarch 
for a basis. Of the translations of Plutarch’s 
Lives (vols. i. and ii.), edited by Dr. Emil 
Reich (Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 3s. 6d. 
net), it must be said that the style is 
not good, and the indexing is not complete. 
A more thorough revision of proofs would 
be desirable. The same series (ew Classical 
Library) contains also a translation of 
Tacitus, Annals i.—vi., and of the very difficult 
Platonic dialogues, Zheaetetus and Philebus. 
In the latter volume Mr. Carlill’s intro- 
ductions and essays will be very useful to 
the serious student of Plato, but the trans- 
lation is not pleasant to read. 


Mr. F. P. Long has made a scholarly 
translation of Caesars Civil War with 
Pompeius with Introduction and Notes 
(Clarendon Press, pp. xxviii+228, 3s. 6d. 
net). It would make an excellent text-book 
for sixth form boys who are studying Roman 
history. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


MALARIA IN ANCIENT GREECE. 


The recent investigation into the preva- 
lence of malaria in Greece raises the 
question whether the disease was one factor 
in the change which came over the national 
character after 400 B.c. Without definitely 
formulating any theory, we should like to 
call attention to the following facts. 

(1) The Hippocratic writings show that 
enlargement of the spleen was very common 
during the fourth century B.c. Although 
a symptom of other diseases, enlargement 
of the spleen would: scarcely have been so 
prominent a feature in these writings unless 
it occurred in the marked form characteristic 
of malarial diseases. In one case it is 
definitely associated with marshy places 
(wepi aépwv x.7.A. pp. 532, 533, Kiihn). 

(2) The Hippocratic writings afford no evi- 
dence that malaria existed in Attica. But 


(a) Attica is subject to malaria at the present 
time (Hirsch, Handbook of Geographical and 
Historical Pathology, p. 213); (6) the Dece- 
lean War, by causing the land to lie waste 
for several years, produced a condition of the 
soil most favourable for malaria (Hirsch, of. 
cit. pp. 273, 274). Cf. the state of Italy 
after Hannibal’s invasion. 

(3) Malaria causes degeneracy—physical, 
moral, and mental. The most marked 
symptom is dissatisfaction, or even despair. 
Greek thought during the fourth and third 
centuries B.c. shows this characteristic. 

We ask readers of the Classical Review, 
who know of evidence affecting this inter- 
esting question, to bring it forward. 


W. H. S. Jones. 
G. G. E.Ltetr, M.B. 


TRANSLATION 


VERSES BY STATIUS (S/ZVAZ iz. 7) TO COMMEMORATE LUCAN’S 
BIRTHDAY, ADDRESSED TO HIS WIDOW, POLLA. 


Lucan’s birthday let him keep, 
who on Dione’s Isthmian steep 
hath drunken at the hoofstruck rill, 
and felt the bard’s ecstatic thrill. 

And ye, the patrons of our quire, 
Arcadian finder of the lyre, 

Euan, with all thy frenzied train, 

and thou, whose music stills our pain, 
Paean, and ye, Hyantian maids, 

for joy do on fresh crimson braids, 
your tresses prank, and robes of white 
with freshest sprays of ivy dight! 

Ye streams of Poesy, o’erflow ; 
Aonian woods, make braver show ; 
and where the garish gaps invade, 
hang lissom wreaths to eke the shade. 
Let hundred fragrant altars stand 
amid the groves of Thespian land : 


what victim every altar craves, 
Cithaeron feeds and Dirce laves. 
Lucan we sing: ye Muses, say 
naught of ill omen ; yours the day ! 
Who doubly served you—lo! ’tis he !— 
in measure-fettered words and free, 
high-priest of Latin minstrelsy. 

Thou blessed shore—blest, ah! too well— 
that on the high Atlantic swell, 
where Hyperion westering steals, 
dost hear the hiss of plunging wheels— 
thy Baetic olives those may brave 
Tritonis erst to Athens gave ! 
Thou, when thou gavest Lucan birth, 
didst lay a heavier debt on earth 
than e’en for Seneca we owe 
or for the gentle Gallio. 
Rear, Baetis, rear thy waters high, 
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o’er Homer’s Meles, to the sky! 
with Baetis Mantua may not vie! 

As on the ground new-born he lies 
and utters plaintive baby cries, 
Calliope the child hath prest 
upon her gentle fostering breast : 
and now at last her grief was gone, 
her long lament for Orpheus done. 


‘Child,’ said she, ‘ vowed to Muses’ lore, 
soon to outstrip the bards of yore, 

thy lyre shall beasts nor rivers thrill 

nor Getic ash-trees own thy skill ; 

but where the seven mountains stand 
and Mars is Lord by Tiber strand 

a Senate robed in purple grain 

and cultured knights shall list thy strain. 


‘ Let others tell of Trojan sack, 
and slow Ulysses wandering back, 
or the bold ship Minerva sped, 
and still the trodden cycle tread: 
thou, Latium’s darling, thou shalt say 
in bolder tone thy Roman lay. 
Thy prelude Hector’s fate shall be 
and vengeful car of Thessaly, 
how humbled Priam proffer’d gold 


thou’lt sing, and Hell’s dread realm unfold. 


Then flattering theatres shall hear 

thy praise of Nero—paid so dear! 

My Orpheus next thy voice shall claim, 
and Rome ablaze, her prince’s shame. 


‘Then, spoken to chaste Polla’s ear, 
thy joyous words her fame shall rear. 
Soon manhood comes, and grander strain 
sings white with bones Philippi’s plain, 
the heroes at Pharsalia slain, 
that levin-flashing Deity, 
and Cato’s patriot piety ; 
while o’er great Pompey’s cherished name 
Canopus’ crime, Pelusium’s shame, 

a loftier monument thy praise 


than Pharos’ bloodstained tower shall raise. 


Yet still thy Muse will younger be 
than Maro’s earliest poetry. 


‘Rude Ennius’ trumpet-blast of yore 
and learn’d Lucretius’ fervid lore 
shall yield to thee, and Argo’s crew, 
and all the changelings Ovid drew. 
What more ?—a raptured Rome shall see 
the Aeneid’s self bow down to thee! 


Glory of verse not thine alone, 

by genial torchlight thou shalt own 

as skilled a maid, thy complement, 

as Venus e’er and Juno sent, 

for sweetness, modesty, and face, 
fortune and lineage, charm and grace ; 
and at your doors the wedding-song 
myself with joyous notes prolong ! 


‘But woe the while! Ah! cruel fate! 
the best may never linger late : 
the tallest tops draw fortune’s rage : 
the choicest youth ne’er wins to age. 
The Nasamonian Thunderer’s son, 
his lightning course too soon out-run, 
lies in a grave in Babylon. 
So Thetis mourned Achilles dead, 
so followed I my Orpheus’ head 
still uttering music as of yore 
while Hebrus moan’d along the shore. 
So thou—ah! cruel despot’s crime !— 
to Lethe sent before thy time! 
While still thy noble song doth shed 
a solace o’er the mighty dead— 
ah! cruel wrong !—thy life is sped !’ 


She ceased ; and from the quill she bears 
she brushed the lightly-falling tears. 
But thou, if down from realms on high 
where Fame’s proud chariot mounts the sky, 
and nobler souls find ampler room, 
thou smil’st at pomp of earthly tomb— 

or happy in thy well-earn’d rest 
mid climes remote among the blest, 
while round Pharsalian heroes throng, 
Pompeys and Catos list thy song, 
august and proud, a mighty shade, 
thou dwellest in Elysian glade, 
aloof from Tartarus, and dost hear 
afar the pangs the guilty fear, 
or see’st pale Nero cowering stand 
before his mother’s vengeful brand— 
come, radiant spirit, beg one day 
—'tis Polla’s prayer—of those who sway 
the silent realms: they do not chide 
a spouse returning to his bride. 

No wanton ritual offers she 
to waxen sham of deity, 
but thee doth worship and adore 
deep treasured in her own heart’s core. 
And yet some shadowy solace lends 
thy golden counterfeit, that tends 
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her couch, and watches o’er her sleep, 

safe from all cares thy wife to keep. 
Avaunt! all grisly shapes of Death ! 

Here is the fount of living breath. 


All violence of grief give o’er : 

fall tears of joy, lament no more, 

let all, that mourn’d him once, adore ! 
C. GorE CHAMBERS. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


GREECE. 

Sunium.—-On the terrace of the temple of 
Poseidon a colossal archaic figure of a youth 
of the ‘Apollo’ type and part of a similar 
figure have been found. The bases of the 
statues were discovered in a depression in 
the rock. It is clear that after the Persian 
invasion the débris from votive offerings, etc., 
was used in the construction of the terrace.! 

Leukas.—Dr. Dérpfeld continued his ex- 
cavations in 1906, and in the plain of 
Nidris found remains of a settlement over a 
mile long, which he holds to be the town of 
Ithaka. About two hours S.W. of this an 
archaic Greek temple has been discovered 
under the cloister of S. Johannes; it has 
early Doric columns without, Ionic columns 
within. Another hour to the S.W. a series 


of stone implements and monochrome sherds 
corresponding to those of Troja II. and 
Knossos I. have been excavated.! 


Crete—At Phaestos the Italians have 
cleared the slope to the south of the 
Palace. Remains of houses of the Kamdres 
period have been discovered ; above them 
are the supporting wall of a Mycenaean 
palace and the foundations of an archaic 
Greek temple. The finds include large 
pithoi decorated with paintings and reliefs, 
polycrome vases (in the older palace), a 
double-axe in bronze, a small hut-urn, etc. 
At Prinia fortifications of Hellenistic date 
have been discovered. Besides these a 
Mycenaean stelé with a standing figure in 
relief, and numerous fragments of pithoi 
with reliefs representing chariot-races, horse- 
men, a hare-hunt, etc., have been found. 
At Sitia, in East Crete, a settlement has 
been found within a ring-wall on a hill 
crest. Here were discovered terracotta 
figures resembling those from Petsofa, clay 
vessels with geometrical ornamentation, and 

1 Athen, Mitt, 1906, part 3. 


Middle Minoan ware. The settlement is of 
importance as showing the style of building 
in vogue in the period preceding that of the 
great palaces.! 

L£latea.—Pre-Mycenaean graves have been 
excavated, containing vases related to the 
‘ Kamdres’ ware of Crete.! 

Thessaly.—The temple of Apollo Koporaios 
on the Pagasaean Gulf has been excavated 
successfully. Many remains of terracotta 
decoration have been found, together with 
terracotta votive offerings, a mass of b.f. 
vase fragments, and a stone omphalos.! 


ASIA MINOR. 


Rhodes. —The Danish excavations at 
Lindos have led to the discovery of an 
early temple, in and around which numerous 
geometrical vase fragments and bronze figures 
of animals have been found. The necropolis 
of the town has been located and will be 
excavated next season. Three new demes 
of Lindos—Netteidai, Brasioi, and Pagioi— 
have been identified.! 

Pergamum.—The chief work in 1906 was 
carried out on the site of the Gymnasium 
tov vewv. Here was found an inscription 
from the architrave of a temple dedicated by 
Attalos II. to Hera Basileia. A portion of 
the city wall on the East side was laid bare, 
with a gate and three towers. Remains of 
wall-paintings were discovered in the so-called 
‘House of Attalos.’ Traces of decoration 
resembling the first style of Pompeian wall- 
painting can be seen: other decoration 
resembles in style the paintings of the Prima 
Porta, showing a balustrade with birds and 
a vase, etc. In the plain, two graves have 
been opened, each containing a stone 
sarcophagus. One is a warrior’s tomb, dis- 
tinguished by its well-preserved gold crown 
of oak-leaves decorated with a small figure 
of Nikét. The exploration of the aqueducts 
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confirmed the opinion that water was, in 
Roman times, brought from Soma, in the 
upper valley of the Kaikos. In the course 


of the examination of this district, the old 
main-road from Pergamum to the Hermos 
valley was traced. The route is one still 
traversed in summer by camels.? 


AFRICA. 

Bulla Regia.—Further interesting dis- 
coveries have been made. In what is 
apparently the forum of the town a building 
has been excavated, composed of a paved 
court, surrounded by porticoes and termi- 
nated by three chambers lying side by side. 
In the middle room three statues were 
found, representing Apollo, Ceres, and 
Aesculapius respectively. The room on the 
right contained a large number of fragments 
from inscriptions, from which it appears that 
the three deities in question were worshipped 
here as the guardians of the city. These 
inscriptions also mention other public 

2 Arch. Anz. 1906, part 4. 


buildings in the city—the vostra, the tabu- 
Jarium, and a temple of Diana.® 


PORTUGAL. 

In May 1906 a bronze tablet with a Latin 
inscription was found near Aljustrel, in the 
province of Alenteis, near the southern 
extremity of Portugal. It gives regulations 
for the management of mines. It is ap- 
parently connected with the J@etal/lum 
Vipascense inscription, which was found near 
the same spot (see £fh. L£pigr., III, 
p. 165 ff.). The most important point, how- 
ever, is the fact that the present inscription 
can be dated to the second half of the 
second century after Christ, whereas the 
Metallum Vipascense inscription belongs ap- 
parently to the second half of the first 
century. The recently discovered inscription 
would seem therefore to be of a supple- 
mentary character.* 

F. H. MarRsHALL. 
3 Acad. des Inscr. Nov. 1906. 
+ Bull. della Comm, Arch. 1906, part 4. 


REPORT. 


TRACES of Romano-British v7//a life are being ex- 
plored in the neighbourhood of Petersfield, in Hamp- 
shire, by the boys of Bedales School, under the 
direction of A. Moray Williams, B.A. A start was 
made in 1904 on the site of the Bramdean Villa, part 
of which was originally brought to light in 1823. 
Here the work was confined practically to two cham- 
bers in the north wing. Judging from the accounts 
and plan of the original excavation, it would ap- 
pear that this was a large w/a of the Courtyard 
type. 

In the spring of 1905 Roman aérzs was found 
scattered about in a wood near West Meon, some two 
miles south of Bramdean. Foundations of a house 
were discovered a couple of feet below the soil, and 
during the two seasons of 1905 and 1906 an excava- 
tion was carried out which has brought to light a 
house of a somewhat rare form—conforming to 
neither of the two usual types (Courtyard and Cor- 
ridor) of Romano-British dwelling-house. It com- 
prises a rectangular area measuring only 140 by 45 
feet, at the north end of which is a group of ten 
dwelling-rooms. The south end is occupied by out- 
houses on a higher, and a group of baths on a lower 
level. The centre seems to have been an open court 
entered by what may have been once an elaborate 
gateway on the east. Of the dwelling-rooms, three 
were paved with a patterned mosaic, two alone of 
which remain 27 sé¢z. One of these is wonderfully 
perfect. No trace of any corridor was found in this 
house. 

The fact that at Carisbrooke and at Clanville (both 


in this Hampshire region) similar houses have been 
found would seem to suggest that a distinct type of 
Roman vz//a has been discovered. A preliminary 
account of this West Meon villa appeared in the 
Archaeological Journal \ast year (Vol. lxii. No. 248, 
pp. 262-264), and the illustrated report of the ccm- 
pleted excavations will shortly be in print. 

This season a new site will be explored. Work 
will be begun, in a few weeks’ time, on a vé//a that 
lies near Petersfield—some seven miles east of West 
Meon. This house also promises to be an interesting 
one, though much has probably been disturbed by the 
plough. .It has never, as far as can be ascertained, 
previously been excavated. Situated on the ‘ Folk- 
stone Beds,’ its masonry is characterized by sandstone 
walls and an entire absence of flint, whereas in the 
West Meon house, which lies upon the chalk, flint is 
the chief architectural feature. A preliminary inves- 
tigation last year revealed a group of four small rooms, 
of which two are still paved to an extent with a 
patterned mosaic. Judging from the area over which 
débris is scattered, this vz//a will probably prove to be 
a large one. 

For future seasons, two more sites have been de- 
finitely marked down for excavation, on each of which 
it is expected that a vz//a will be found. One is near 
Droxford, some five miles south of West Meon; the 
other at Froxfield, two miles north of Petersfield. 
It is hoped, therefore, that before long some ad- 
ditional light may be thrown on the Romanisation of 
this part of Britain. 

A. M. WILLIAMS. 
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